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JURISTIC PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL PROGRESS' 


ROSCOE POUND 
Law School of Harvard University 


Diagnosis is the larger part of our task in dealing with any prob- 
lem. Given a sound diagnosis, to find the treatment is largely a 
matter of time and persistence. Without accurate diagnosis the 
results of treatment on a conjectural basis are a matter of chance. 
I take it that in such a conference as this we are largely defining 
and diagnosing problems. Hence it would seem that each of us is 
justified in looking only at those problems which come within his 
immediate field of study. 

One set of problems of national progress comprises problems of 
legal—perhaps one should say of juridical—progress. And these 
are problems of no small moment. For we rely chiefly on the law to 
express social progress and to further social progress. The social 
progress of the past is registered in the traditional materials of our 
legal systems. We seek continually to formulate the social progress 
of the present in everyday lawmaking, and we turn continually to 
the legislature and invoke the aid of the legal imperative for the 
means of putting into action the ideas upon which we rely to bring 

* Address before the Conference of the Departments of History, Sociology, 
Political Economy, Political Science, and Philosophy at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the University of Chicago, June 5, 1916. The topic for discussion at the Conference 
was “Problems of National Progress.” 
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about social progress in the future. The amount of energy ex- 
pended by organized society in the performance of this function of 
expressing and furthering social progress through law has come to 
be prodigious. One hundred and seventy-five thousand pages are 
required to contain the annual output of the tribunals that have 
authority to declare the law. Nor are the legislative law mills 
more idle. The volume of legislation is so huge, its contents 
are so diverse, so unsystematic, and so impossible of prediction, that 
no one pretends to any knowledge of the whole body of the written 
law of any jurisdiction, and no one ventures to set down the state 
of the statute law on any subject for the country at large, since he 
knows it is likely to change somewhere in some important particular 
almost overnight. Hence if our juridical situation is not satis- 
factory it is by no means because the lawmaking organs are sluggish 
or inactive. 

In the modern world conscious lawmaking activity begins in the 
seventeenth century. In the Middle Ages men thought themselves 
bound by the authority of the fathers of the church, of Aristotle, 
and of Justinian, and conceived that they might deduce and inter- 
pret and apply, but that they might not create. The unshackling 
of private judgment at the Reformation, the Humanist ideas of 
the Renaissance, the rebirth of philosophy in the seventeenth 
century, the breakdown of the statutory authority of Roman law 
through the historical studies of the Germanists, and, above all, the 
rise of the national idea and consequent adaptation of Byzantine 
theories of sovereignty and of lawmaking as the exercise of sovereign 
will—all these things made the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
a great constructive era in legal history analogous to the classical 
period in Roman law. The usus modernus and the juristic writings 
that culminated in the eighteenth-century codes on the Continent 
and the rise of equity and absorption of the law merchant in England 
gave us the staple jural materials of today. But the seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century theories of lawmaking were not theories of 
creation. They were rather theories of discovery and of expression. 
It was conceived that reason could demonstrate universal prin- 
ciples applicable to all men, to all times, to all places, and that 
reason could deduce therefrom a complete code of rules by which, 
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in the nature of things, human relations must be governed. Hence 
a period of great lawmaking activity culminated in a series of legal 
and political charts laying out the course of society for all time, and 
gave us theories of an ideal development of traditional principles 
as the jural order of nature. 

We may say that interpretations of jurisprudence from the 
seventeenth century to the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
were necessitarian. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were a constructive period. But men conceived that they were 
finding law while making it. To these centuries all law was 
inevitably determined by the nature of man; all law could be in- 
fallibly and universally determined by processes of deductive 
reasoning that admitted of no variation. In the hands of lawyers 
this made the legal rights of a Roman landowner into the natural, 
and hence the legal, rights of sovereign states in their international 
relations; it made the common-law rights of Englishmen into the 
natural rights of men, and so the constitutional rights of Americans; 
it made the Roman law of the third century and the English com- 
mon law of the seventeenth century respectively stand for embodied 
reason in the rival juristic traditions of the modern world. 

In the nineteenth century theories of lawmaking were no less 
necessitarian, with the important difference that the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries believed in the power of the jurist to 
discover and to shape the formal rule to the ideals which reason 
demonstrated, while the nineteenth century came to doubt whether 
he could do more than observe the processes by which legal rules 
and doctrines took their predestined shapes. The idealistic and 
political interpretations of the first half of the century and the 
physico-mechanical and biological interpretations of the last 
half of the century had in common the essential characteristic of 
belief in the futility of juristic and legislative effort. The irresistible 
movement of the ethical or political ideal to realize itself, the 
inevitable operation of natural forces as completely beyond human 
reach as the forces that are manifest in the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, the relentless working out of biological laws as hard and 
unyielding as those that shape animal and vegetable life—these 
took the place held by inexorable logic in the theory of the centuries 
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before, and the accumulation of analogies convinced men that the 
most that legal science could do for us was to teach us to observe 
nature’s machine in operation, and to warn us to keep our itching 
fingers out of the cogs and to avoid becoming caught in the belts 
and shafting. So obstinate are these modes of thought that the 
economic interpretation which has been passing for modern and 
advanced in much recent juristic writing is essentially of the same 
necessitarian character. 

The time calls for voluntaristic theories of lawmaking on the 
part of jurists and judges. But the interpretations that are to bring 
such theories to the consciousness of the average legal thinker are 
wanting. Analogies appealing to him as the analogy of syllogistic 
development of premises, the analogy of geometric reasoning, the 
analogy of the laws of the physical universe, and the analogy of the 
laws of biological creation appealed to his predecessors are still to 
be found. And yet in practice we believe in effort, and we see about 
us everywhere in the work of the engineer and in the harnessing of 
physical nature to man’s use the effects of intelligent and organized 
effort. We did not hold it necessary to wait for nature to put a 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama, and we shall not much longer 
hold it necessary to wait for nature to dig the legal canals that 
will give security to neglected human interests which clamor for 
recognition and protection. 

In an age of engineering triumphs, then, why not an engineering 
interpretation of jurisprudence? Many analogies suggest them- 
selves in this connection. Legal rules and juristic doctrines may 
be compared to the formulas of the engineer. They express the 
experience of the past in administering justice and make that 
experience available for the judge and the legislator in convenient 
form just as the formulas of the engineer embody the experience of 
the past and relieve him from the necessity of making long calcula- 
tions and engaging in elaborate preliminary mathematical investi- 
gations. Thus we have in each case, not limitations, but means to 
be employed in conscious construction to achieve definite ends. 
The satisfaction of a maximum of wants with a minimum of sacrifice 
of other wants, the economizing of social effort, the conservation 
of social assets, the elimination of social waste, are juristic prob- 
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lems which may easily be stated in terms of engineering. A few 
years ago one might have ventured an engineering interpretation 
of jurisprudence with efficiency for its watchword. But fashions 
change rapidly, and perhaps today our voluntaristic juristic 
theory must take form in a military interpretation with organiza- 
tion and preparedness for its watchwords. As we have seen men 
organize politically to go forth to do battle with the forces of evil at 
Armageddon, we might conceive of the community as organized 
juridically in order to defend society against the anti-social. To 
be more serious, an age that does things calls for a philosophy of 
law stated in terms of can, not in terms of can’t. It calls for a legal 
science which constructs as well as observes, for a legal science that 
observes in order that it may construct. It calls for a definite, 
deliberate, juristic program as part of an intelligent social program, 
and expects that program to take account of the maximum of 
human demands and to strive to secure the maximum of human 
wants. The current military mode of speech is not without its 
uses in this connection. We may well call for a mobilizing of our 
jural materials, an organization of the agencies of making and 
administering law, and a condition of preparedness to meet the 
incursions of the anti-social. 

Two objections to a voluntaristic philosophy of lawmaking and 
a preparedness interpretation of jurisprudence will be urged at 
once. The lawyer will say that we have too much will in legisla- 
tion as it is; that our lawmaker in his desire to achieve social ends 
through the law continually overlooks the limits of effective law- 
making; that the chief cause of ineffectiveness in modern law- 
making and a chief cause of the huge bulk and incoherent content 
of recent legislation are to be found in a notion of law as will rather 
than as reason, a notion that it is enough that one who has the 
power to impose his will upon the community in the form of com- 
mands shall have formulated the commands that seem good to him, 
and hence that the words “Be it enacted”’ justify everything that 
follows. It cannot be denied that legislative lawmaking of today 
is too heedless of the intrinsic limitations upon effective legal action 
and is too prone to regard expression of the sovereign will as the 
end rather than as a means toward more durable ends. But I 
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venture to think that there is too much will in legislative practice 
largely because there is too little will in juristic theory. Under 
the reign of a juristic theory of the futility of conscious lawmaking, 
especially when there goes along with it a political theory of 
sovereignty in the general will, it is inevitable that the popular 
lawmaker who is told by jurists that he cannot make law should 
answer, after the manner of Diogenes, by taking up his roll of bills 
for acts and saying, solvitur lege ferenda. ‘Thus those who could : 
guide the lawmaker think it quite needless for him to act, and he 
is left to experiment as best he may with a power of issuing com- 
mands in the name of organized society certified to him authori- 
tatively by our political theory. 

A more serious objection will be urged by the political and 
philosophical individualist who will fear that our program of juristic 
organization and preparedness resting on a voluntaristic legal 
philosophy will in the long run retard progress by checking or 
eliminating the spontaneous individual action and the individual 
initiative from which progress has usually been found to proceed. 
He will say that the grain of truth in the nineteenth-century theories 
| of juristic and legislative futility is in the necessity of safeguarding 
| this spontaneity of individual action, this individual initiative in 
thinking and acting which is the mainspring of progress. Thus we 
are called upon to consider whether this spontaneity and this 
initiative may in some degree be organized; to consider whether 
they are to be left to develop blindly or may be given some degree of 
conscious stimulus and may be put to conscious utilization. 

A good part of progress in thinking consists in finding new ways 
of putting old ideas. The antithesis of organized activity and 
spontaneous individual activity is a case in point. For it puts in 
new form a question which has been crucial in legal and social 
philosophy since Kant. Although legal history has been written 
under the infiuence of the idealistic interpretation as a result of the 
pressure of individual interests for recognition and security, it 
must be rewritten in terms of the ever-widening recognition and 4 
securing of social interests. At first the law recognizes and gives } 
effect to but one phase of the social interest in general security, 
namely, the fundamental social interest in peace and good order. 
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In its earlier stages it gets no farther, and when a social interest in 
general morals is recognized and secured it is largely because what 
is contra bonos mores or impious endangers the safety of the com- 
munity, since the gods do not trouble to take overaccurate aim in 
sending lightning or pestilence against those who offend them. 
When the social interest in the moral and social life of the indi- 
vidul comes to be definitely set off, it has to wage a long conflict with 
the social interest in government as a social institution—for the 
balance between the two is not always easy to find or to maintain— 
and the conflict appears superficially to be between public interests 
and individual interests, between the state or society through the 
state as guardian of its interests on the one hand and the individual 
on the other hand. So thought the eighteenth century, and so in 
consequence read our bills of rights. Kant, restating the matter 
in terms of his theory of justice as the maximum of free individual 
self-assertion, put it as a problem of reconciling government and 
liberty. Today we may restate it asa problem of reconciling organ- 
ization with spontaneous individual effort; of reconciling social 
control with individual initiative. It is by no means a simple 
matter. We achieve little when we put it to the test of solving 
metaphysical formulas; for in part it involves choice of means 
for adequately securing social interests, and in part it involves a 
balance of general social interests with the very strong particular 
social interest in the moral and social life of each individual. Here 
again we may resort to our military analogy. Despite newspaper 
assertion to the contrary one need not read very far in the writings 
of military theorists of the chief military power of today to see that 
they seek to effect this very reconciliation. It is too early to draw 
lessons from the present war. But no one can doubt that it was 
achieved in practice to a remarkable degree in the war of 1870. 
For spontaneity need not be ignorant spontaneity. Individual 
initiative is better in some places than in others, and it is not 
essential that the individual be incompetent. Organization may 
be enlightened and liberal even if organizations have been known 
to be pedantic and narrow. And the likeliest way to keep an 
organization enlightened and liberal is to devote conscious thought 
to that end. As military organization and military control may 
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be achieved without stifling individual spontaneity and initiative, 
so intelligent social control does not intrinsically and inevitably 
involve paralysis of individual free action. Indeed, it is worthy of 
note that it is often those who profess to stand for individual initia- 
tive who seek to stifle spontaneous endeavor to make our legal 
systems more effective instruments for theirends. To the president 
of a great American university sociological jurisprudence is but a 
‘‘juristic osteopathy.” In medicine he would have no difficulty in 
distinguishing chiropractics from bacteriology, but in law, which 


is so immediately connected with political questions, he fears ; 
critical study of the adjustment of means to end and feels that we : 
shall best promote spontaneity and individual initiative by assum- ; 
ing that all juristic research along new paths is but for charlatans ‘ 
| and quacks. 


When the layman thinks of law, it is commonly in the form of 
criminal law. It chances that criminal law today affords a happy 
illustration for my purposes, for everyone who writes and thinks 
about law and government is discussing some phase or other of penal 
legislation and administration. When anything is to be done, ; 
the social reformer is likely sooner or later to invoke the criminal 
| law. When the legal muckraker wishes to run amuck, he usually 
turns to the criminal law. When the more conscientious lay critic 
| of our institutions desires to expose the condition of our legal 
Denmark, he points to the criminal law. Indeed, they have some ' 
warrant, for in few places are the effects of our lack of organized 
effort more conspicuous. We have a well-understood body of 
tradition proceeding on one theory on which we have grafted an 
overgrown mass of legislation proceeding on many diverse and 


conflicting theories, and it is no one’s business to put the whole 
| into even the semblance of order, much less to survey the whole, 
trace its different constituents with reference to the ends to be 
attained, and seek to make it more effective toward those ends. ¥ 
As one reads the current literature of criminology he comes to ; 
recognize that it is made up of many partial and one-sided views. 
There is a medical view in which criminal law is thought of in 
terms of the insane and the epileptic, a psychological view in which 
it is thought of in terms of the feeble-minded; a penological view 
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in which it is thought of in terms of the prison life of the condemned 
felon; a social worker’s view in which it is thought of (we will say) 
in terms of the convict’s family; and a police officer’s view in 
which it is thought of in terms of the professional criminal. Legis- 
lation proceeds now on one of these and now on another. But it 
is no one’s task to essay a synthesis, to carry out an intelligent 
weighing and balancing, and to put an orderly and consistent 
system on our books. Those who would attempt such a task and 
would substitute organization and preparedness for our present 
blundering methods seem to President Butler to be urging applica- 
tion of juristic osteopathy to the body politic. If it leads to such 
fears, let us discard the biological analogy. Let us not think of 
society as a huge animal to be massaged by the bone-setter or 
dosed by the veterinarian. If the spectacle of a professorial mas- 
seur at work upon the corpus juris is not edifying, let us think 
rather in military terms of great social objectives to be gained by 
carefully planned, well-prepared expositions, or lost by impromptu 
strategy and amateur logistics. 

To pursue our military analogy, let us have a juristic general 
staff. As it is, it is no one’s duty to keep us juristically prepared. 
We have no juristic intelligence department, no juristic aérial 
scouting service, no juristic siege trains prepared in advance, and 
no preparation for any considerable drain upon our juristic muni- 
tions. It is no one’s duty to work constantly and continuously 
for legal improvement. It is no one’s duty to keep an eye on the 
legal system as a whole and on all its parts to see what is working 
well and what is not, to study the why in either case, and to put 
the results into suitable drafts of legislation. 

Everywhere in the law there are defects which writers and 
teachers and bar association committees have pointed out again 
and again without moving the legislature to act. A measure as 
carefully worked out and as intrinsically important as the Uniform 
Sales act has only begun to be adopted generally after a decade. 
For in legal matters state and nation alike have no general staff. 
Our executive departments of justice are mere prosecuting depart- 
ments. Our judicial departments are a hierarchy of separate 
tribunals each with its own jurisdiction, and, except in the municipal 
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courts of Chicago and Cleveland, the idea of a court as a bureau of 
justice has made little headway. Our legislative judiciary com- 
mittees are mere sifting agencies. Their functions are negative 
only. And their sifting function is performed under such pressure 
that many things pass their hurried inspection that ought never to 
be enacted. Things every day slip into statutes upon important 
legal subjects which a legal general staff would expose at once. The 
legislative reference bureau essays part of the work of a general 
staff. But its field is too limited. For there is much more involved 
than study of comparative legislation and provision for better draft- 
ing. To put but one example, we need preparedness for defense as 
well as for offense. Legislation is too much at the mercy of aggres- 
sive particular interests. If one doubt this, let him compare the 
common law as to the liability of innkeepers, worked out on a 
theory of safeguarding the public in the days of travel upon horse- 
back, with modern American statutes procured by hotel-keepers’ 
associations. Or let him study the statutes as to material men’s 
liens procured by lumber dealers’ associations in many of our 
states. I mention these because they are common and of long 
standing. But any state statute book will show how completely 
our legislation may be molded by any aggressive particular interest 
that does not come into conflict with a well-defined permanent 
group of voters. 

One problem of national progress, then, upon which effective 
treatment of many others will hang in practice is legal organization 
and legal preparedness. The first calls for a ministry of justice 
which is still to come. The second calls for law schools which we 
have. But the second will achieve little without the first. More- 
over, the schools, as indeed many of them are coming to see, may 
do much more for legal preparedness than they have essayed in the 
past. 

Let us note for a moment what is to be done in the way of 
organization. For one thing, we need a modern organization of 
our courts—a problem to which the Judicature Society in Chicago 
is devoting much attention. Again, there is need of organization 
of judicial administrative business. If we think of the administra- 
tion of justice as the social objective, we can no more attain it with 
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the judicial armament and the clerical system of judicial business 
inherited from seventeenth-century England and shaped in the 
pioneer, rural, agricultural communities of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, than we may expect to conduct a military cam- 
paign today with the mule trains and the commissariat arrange- 
ments of the Civil War. But beyond this organization of the courts 
and of the administrative offices immediately connected with the 
courts we need a real ministry of justice charged with the duty 
of active and continuous effort to make the law effective for its 
purpose, as the courts are charged with the duty of effective 
administration of the law when provided.' The legislature will 
give the formal sanction. But someone must do the preliminary 
study, must perceive the leak to be stopped, must discover the 
anomaly to be pruned away, must find the directly advantageous 
practice to be extended, the conflicts to be abated, and incon- 
sistencies to be reconciled. So long as this is everybody’s business 
it is nobody’s business, and so much of the pressure for legislation 
comes from purely selfish motives that one who essays a real 
improvement out of pure public spirit is not unlikely to be met with 
suspicion. Thus he becomes discouraged and, lacking any selfish y 
motive for persistence, gives up where the advocate of legislation 
for some particular group or class continues the pressure and 
succeeds. 

In addition to organization through a unified judicial system and 
a ministry of justice legal preparedness calls for scientific research. 
To name but three points, in order to make the law effective, we i 
require a census of the interests which the law may be called upon 
to recognize and secure; we require well-considered and carefully 
worked-out principles of valuing these interests when ascertained, 

™ “Take any particular department of the common law; take, if you please, any 
particular statute. Why is there not a body of men in this country whose duty it is 
to collect a body of judicial statistics, or, in more common phrase, make the necessary : 
experiments to see how far the law is fitted to the exigencies of society, the necessities 
of the times, the growth of wealth, and the progress of mankind? There is not even 
a body of men concerned to mark whether the law is free from ambiguity or not; 
whether its administration is open to any objections; whether there be a defect either 
in the body or conception of the law, or in the machinery for carrying it into execution.” 
—Lord Westbury, address to the Juridical Society, 1857, in Nash, Life of Lord West- 
bury, I, 190. 
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and, above all, we require study of application and enforcement of 
law and determination of the limits of effective legal action. As I 
have said, this part of our program of legal preparedness cails for 
law schools, and law schools we have. But the law schools that 
execute this part of our program must be more than vocational 
schools, important as that function is. They must be more than 
schools of jurisprudence in the sense of a pure science of law. They 
must combine vocational training, pure science, and research. For 
research of the sort which is required must be carried on by lawyers 
if its results are to be of use in legal progress. Unhappily the 
juristic doctrine of the futility of lawmaking has resulted thus far 
in such work devolving chiefly on laymen. Often these laymen 
have seen well enough what was to be done, but they have lacked 
that command of legal materials which the task demands. 

It has often been said that the law has been so taken up with the 
needs of business and the demands of property that the interests of 
men as mere human beings—their interests of personality—as dis- 
tinguished from men as traders and owners—their interests of 
substance—have been neglected. But if we grant that security 
of acquisitions and security of commercial transactions were 
social objectives in the last century, we must admit that the law 
was then little, if at all, more successful in attaining them than in 
attaining the more neglected objectives on which we are coming 
to insist. For instance, the law as to foreign corporations invoives 
most important interests of business men and of property owners. 
Yet the law did no better and no worse here than in the case of 
employers’ liability. In each case it relied on a slow process of 
judicial inclusion and exclusion to work out principles upon a basis 
afforded by the traditional materials of our legal system. Un- 
happily in the one case our tradition was warped at the outset by 
royal jealousy of municipal corporations, and in the other case the 
most fruitful common-law analogy was missed at the outset. In 
each case as the twig was accidentally bent in the beginning so the 
tree inclined ever after. 

The Civil War demonstrated that common sense and courage 
were not enough to make officers or even soldiers. Every legisla- 
tive session shows that good intentions and common sense and a 
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sensitive ear to the ground are not enough to make lawgivers. 
Yet we cannot have a class of professional lawgivers. It is not 
merely that we distrust experts generally. There is some founda- 
tion for distrusting the expert when he is more than adviser. The 
specialist is but too likely to project his specialty to matters beyond 
its limits. What we need is to give our legislators expert counsel, 
to make expert preparation for lawmaking in advance of legislative 
sessions, and to commit this preparation to a body that under the 


pressure of responsibility can develop some consistent policies and 


work toward some defined ends. Individual initiative will not 
suffice. It has done some notable things indeed; for such under- 
takings as the Century Digest and the Cyclopedia of Law and Pro- 
cedure and Lord Halsbury’s Laws of England in the Roman-law 
world would have been the work of the state. Yet how differently 
would a proper ministry of justice execute the task of digesting or 
restating the law. If we grant that the private undertakings 
referred to have given us serviceable professional tools, yet we 
must recognize that they have not made for improving the law, 
and that as forms of the law they leave very much to be desired. 

Historically war and the administration of justice are the two 
great functions of the state. Systematic, organized, continuous 
preparation is demanded ior the latter no less than for the former, 
and will be no less fruitful of results in the one case than in the 
other. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN SOCIAL RELATIONS' 


ROBERT H. GAULT 
Northwestern University 


My subject might be made to include nearly everything under 
the sun in human behavior and for that matter in lower anima! 
behavior too. For it requires little introspection or other observa- 
tion to convince us that much of our thinking, our feeling, and 
reactions of other sort are colored by the conscious presence of 
other people, whether it be symbolic, real, or imagined. This real 
or imagined presence, the symbolic presence of other folk in the 
literature and arts they have created—all these make a difference in 
my thinking, my feeling, and in many other forms of behavior. All 
this behavior therefore bears the social stamp. It seems as if the 
give and take among individuals were incited by our own conscious- 
ness of other people or of what in my mind stands for other people. 
Not only is this so, but in the course of all my ingoing and out- 
coming among others of my kind and in the course of my associa- 
tion with their civilization, their arts, etc., I ultimately develop 
unconscious social dispositions. These may be very complex like 
those of the professional man or woman. By dint of them too, as 
a matter of course, a difference is wrought in my behavior. In 
all these “of-course’’ cases of semi-mechanical professionalized 
action behavior seems at the time not to be a product of social 
interaction, though genetically it is so. What I mean is this: The 
young man who enters the medical school is at first moved by 
vividly conscious considerations, but, in the course of years of study 
in college and of practice as a physician in his community, he 
develops a professional unconscious disposition through social rela- 
tions with instructors, colleagues, and patients by reason of which 
he, as a matter of course, behaves professionally in a particular 
instance today. He no longer requires the vividly conscious con- 

* From a public lecture delivered at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
March 8, 1917. 
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sideration to guide and control him in his community relations. 
A second nature has come into court. Its genesis is social. This 
suggests a type of unconscious source of social action to which we 
shall have to recur later. Thus it may be seen at the outset that 
our criterion of the social quality of behavior is not necessarily the 
presence of a conscious motive. But to this we shall come anon. 

At this point let me state what I propose for this paper. I shall 
in the first place mention a group of outstanding phenomena which 
students of the psychology of social relations are interested in 
describing and explaining, and in the second place I shall discuss 
two problems that by common consent are regarded as the large 
problems of social psychology. I shall but briefly point to the 
methods by which they have been approached, and to some results 
of investigation. 

As to the phenomena; there are the crowd, the audience, and 
the mob—simple forms of group manifestation in which individuals 
are in physical proximity and in a state of blind expectancy of 
something not yet well defined, but that is assumed to be on the 
point of coming to pass; or in a state of attention directed syste- 
matically to the successive phases of a problem as they are presented 
by a speaker and reacted to by his hearers with enthusiasm or 
otherwise; or in which the members of the group are in a state of 
intensive unthinking activity as in the mob. In all these relations 
the individual behaves differently when he is alone, apart from 
the group, and the crowd, audience, or mob is therefore assumed 
by many students—notice that I say assumed—to be in its 
psychological quality more than the sum of its parts, or at least 
different from the sum of its parts. 

Another phenomenon that occupies much space in the literature 
is the great wave of religious enthusiasm that now and then seizes 
a community and results in numbers of conversions. The famous 
Kentucky revival is a case in point. The political campaign 
resulting in a public opinion; the fashion; the economic craze like 
the rush for western lands, etc.; all these and many more are social 
psychological phenomena of first magnitude, and such men as 
Gustav Le Bon have discussed them—especially the crowd—very 
entertainingly. But when all is said and done it has amounted to 
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little more than a description of certain successive occurrences 
from an objective viewpoint, save for the fact that again and again 
the much-abused terms “suggestion” and “‘suggestibility” and 
“imitation”’ are introduced as representing an explanatory principle. 
They appear in Le Bon’s mind to symbolize so many drivers, each 
upon a high box and bearing a long whip, or so many contemporary 
captains in a regiment of soldiers—a regiment that but for them 
would be a standing, not an active, military force. In this respect 
Le Bon and others like him resemble an older generation of psy- 
chologists who habitually invoked the “faculty” of memory and 
the ‘‘faculty”’ of reason, the ‘“‘faculty”’ of this and of that, as if 
the mind of man were chopped up into an array of small kingdoms 
or a hierarchy of states in a confederation. An erroneous concep- 
tion, to be brief. Still other phenomena of the psychology of 
social relations are customs and conventionalities and public 
opinion; their development and again their break-up under the 
influence of the inventor of devices and of theories; conflicts among 
customs and conventionalities, and their settlement by discussion, 
authority, and other means. Again, such products of social inter- 
course as literature, history, government, law, and crime have been 
treated by such scholars as Nordau, and Low, and Bryce, and 
Gabriel Tarde among others, as—from one prominent angle—social 
psychological phenomena. 

With this confessedly incomplete catalogue of the phenomena 
which social psychology tries to describe and explain, let us turn 
now to the next point, namely a statement of the problems of social 
psychology—that is, a statement of the questions that must be 
answered before an intelligent description of phenomena can be 
attempted. Of course, in every field main and subordinate prob- 
lems become vastly involved and create the impression of a great 
number of fundamental problems, where in reality there may 
be but few. In this lecture I do not attempt to be exhaustive to 
the last detail, but to touch only the high points. I shall be con- 
tent here to limit my discussion to the main features of two great 
problems, which, in my opinion, are the backbone of all together, 
and to indicate the methods by which they are met or by which we 
have tried to meet them, and something of the results of investiga- 
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tion. Once these problems are understood, I believe that we 
should be in a fair way to go after the phenomena that I have men- 
tioned. 

There is the problem of the motives or the springs of social 
action. Whatarethey? Here I ought to repeat what I intimated 
at the outset: that psychology is concerned, not only with the 
various forms which consciousness assumes; it is by practically 
common consent a study of a certain unconscious background as 
well. This fact could not be inferred from the term “psychology” 
itseli—a term which in its new dress would have startled the 
students of a generation or two ago. 

Of these motives, I mention first the instincts, or the native 
unlearned tendencies toward reaction analogous to reflexes and 
habits. As a matter of fact, we know little of the human instincts. 
And really, why should we know much of them—save by inference 
from the study of lower animals? In all the history of the study of 
human kind not more than five or six children have been sys- 
tematically observed and described during the period from infancy 
to the age of five or six years, and, furthermore, in most of these 
few cases the descriptions and observations were made by parents 
or other near relatives who presumably were fond of the objects, 
and who also, it may be presumed, obedient to the anthropo- 
morphic tendency, have read into their small fry their own real or 
imagined excellent qualities. The psychological construction of 
the youngster then, as it appears on paper, becomes something in 
the nature of a wish fulfilment. 

But let me take a little time for the discussion of the instincts, 
or what have been heretofore habitually described as instincts. 
Obviously it is of no small importance—this question of the natural 
springs or motives of human action and especially of social action. 

The literature on this subject confuses by the formidable list 
of so-called instincts that it presents. One author names twenty- 
four, and it would be a simple matter to cull as many more from 
here and there. But the disposition today among those who have 
given most attention to the experimental study of the question 
among lower animals is that there are but few instincts, properly 
speaking, and that these are less specific than generalized. They 
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are natural dispositions that determine within wide limits what j 
habits we shall develop, assuming that circumstances are favorable. t 

It is well known that such highly mechanical simple perform- 5 
ances as the reflex eye-wink and the knee-jerk are variable under : 
experimental control. Sufficient data on this point are available 5 
in the experiments by Swift and Yerkes. But if the simple reflex : 
is variable, we are prepared to believe that the complex, generalized } 
instinct is so too at least in equal degree, at any rate if we describe 
the instinct as a very much involved and closely knit group of : 


reflexes. Such a description is current. 
At this point I am going on to show, by citing two rather crucial 
experiments, that even the singing of birds is a highly modifiable 


instinct, or, as I prefer to believe, a complex habit built upon a ; 
generalized instinctive basis. We have been in the way of believing Fe 
that these song reactions are each and all thoroughly grounded in- 
stinctive acts peculiar to each species, and, moreover, that they are ; 
social instincts. That they contribute to the social relations among : 
birds there is no doubt. In my discussion of these experiments I ; 
am of course at the same time pointing to one of the methods by Fj 
which the problems of the psychology of human social relations . 
are indirectly approached. 


Such birds as the robin, bobolink, and oriole when reared in 
the fields develop songs that are characteristic of their species 
respectively. Without training, however, it appears that no char- 
acteristic. song would develop. Scott, of Baltimore, segregated 
orioles before they had heard the songs of their species, and kept 
them in isolation for several years. They became good singers, and 
their earlier vocal utterances were similar to those of the free birds 
of their kind. During certain seasons they sang almost incessantly. 4 
“Tt was now a loud clear series of notes of great brilliancy, poured 
forth in such rapid succession as to be like that of the house wren 
in the intervals, and lasting about as long as the warble of the 
wren. Except for the rattle, which was now and then a part of 
the repertoire, this song has nothing in it to remind one of the song 
of the Baltimore oriole as heard in New York, Massachusetts, or 
at any other point where the birds occur.’’ When orioles six days 
of age were shut up with adults that had been brought up in isola- 
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tion, they began at the proper age to sing the songs of their com- 
panions. When birds belonging to fifteen or sixteen other species 
were brought together and reared within hearing of one another’s 
voices, more or less modification of songs occurred. Some birds 
resisted these social influences more than others. The robin and 
the wood thrush each developed a song that was not original. A 
red-winged blackbird crowed repeatedly during two months in the 
year in imitation of a bantam rooster." 

A second experiment of similar import was made by Conradi, 
who undertook to put a group of English sparrows to school. 
Canaries were elected to serve as schoolmasters. The sparrows 
were reared in the same room with the canaries and were isolated 
from others of their kind. The regular sparrow chirp developed 
at the proper time, but the birds soon lost this expression and 
assumed the peep that is characteristic of the young canary. At 
the age of three and a half months one of the sparrows “con- 
stantly chimed in with the canaries in his own fashion, giving a 
low note followed by a few high ones, with now and then some slur- 
ring from a high to a low note similar to those that the canaries 
have in their overtures. He joined the canaries freely for a few 
days, when he became ill and was silent for a week.” A fortnight 
later he resumed the foreign language. In general the song in the 
mouth of the sparrow resembled the confusion of notes that filled 
the room when the three canaries were singing together at their 
best. Other sparrows observed under similar conditions much 
more closely approximated the Galli-Curci of birddom. When 
these birds had been trained by the canaries, they were returned 
to their own nation and kindred, where they soon fell from borrowed 
grace almost, but not quite, to the level of that feathered mediocrity 
whose notes slap us on the ears in the early morning hours. Their 
voices, however, remained more musical than those of untrained 
sparrows, and when they were returned again to the canary environ- 
ment they soon regained what they had lost.’ 

*W. E. D. Scott, see several articles on songs of birds by this author in Science, 
XIV (1901), 178; XV (1902), 178; and XIX (1904), 154, 957. 

?E. Conradi, “Song and Call Notes of English Sparrows When Reared by 
Canaries,” American Journal of Psychology, XVI (1905), 190. 
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Observations of this sort go far to justify the hypothesis that 
all our instincts are undefined motives and that what appear to be 
specializations are habits resting upon an instinctive basis—habits 
that are developed by repeated responses to environmental stimuli. i 
While they are motives and do contribute to social behavior, their 
contribution is more as a broadside than as a discharge directed 
at a specific point; more as the great swell of the ocean shoreward 
than as the trained precise race against the mill wheel. From the 
unconscious wells of our personality they help to determine what 
sort of activity will prove attractive tous. The emphasis that some 
students place upon definite instinctive tendencies is a confusion of 4 
the unlearned instinct with the acquired habit. 

In contrast to these unlearned, unconscious, instinctive sources a 
of social action, I now turn to an analogous unconscious type of . 
motive, namely, the acquired dispositions such as the occupational 
or professional second nature—a very substantial social motive. 
It seems to be almost as unbreakable as the instinctive source. Once “ 
a person has got well started upon his occupational career, the 4 
broad character of his social relations is well-nigh determined for : 
life. You can’t make an up-and-down preacher of a forty-five-year- 
old physician. Professional scholarship at the same age cannot 
be made to mix with real estate promotion. And the professional 
determination is so complete because of the fundamental, positive 
character of the motives. They are in the unconscious. The pass- 4 
ing emotions, images, ideas, even our thought-out purposes and 


ambitions, in fact all those conscious elements in our mental life that : 
are over and over again described as motives for this philanthropic : 
act, and motives for that bit of criminal behavior, are but symp- 4 
toms that are suggestive of the very roots of motives whose lair can & 


be ferreted out only by the aid of special diagnostic procedure. 

It will be obvious to some that I am here identifying the motive ‘ 
with what is technically known as the ‘‘complex”’ or a system of } 
complexes, the theory of which has commanded the absorbed atten- : 
tion of the makers of recent psychological literature. In Germany ; 
it is bound up pre-eminently with the name of Sigmund Freud, and 
in our own country, with those of William A. White, Smith Ely 
Jelliffe, Morton Prince, and others. 
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I believe that I can with sufficient accuracy characterize in the 
following manner the theory of the complex, and so prepare us for 
appreciating its connection with the problem of motives in social 
relations. 

You and I forget a great many of our past experiences as far 
as ability to recall them voluntarily is concerned. But the effects 
of those experiences upon our make-up are not wholly lost. Many 
of the mathematical formulas that I once learned and used even 
with a considerable degree of facility I cannot possibly recall. Yet 
with very little effort I can relearn the formulas and re-acquire the 
facility. This and scores of instances of like sort can mean but 
one thing: that some organization of traces of those early experi- 
ences remains over in my constitution. This organization is an 
acquired mathematical complex, and I believe that it is by reason 
of such complexes or dispositions as this, if you please, that I am 
capable of an intelligent interest in certain types of mathematical 
problems today, and that it is because of the same or similar com- 
plexes that some of us on occasion solve a problem even during 
our sleep. By reason of analogous but much more elaborate com- 
plexes the trained physician simply as a matter of course, without 
consciousness of why or wherefore, turns to professional thoughts 
and acts. The grouchy man enjoys a new and bright outlook upon 
the world for a brief space of a day or so after having been suitably 
manipulated in the hypnotic trance—though he cannot recall the 
events that occurred in the trance—or simply as a matter of course, 
obedient to an impulse from within, he will go to the library at four 
o'clock tomorrow to borrow a book, provided that in the hypnotic 
trance he was told with sufficient emphasis that he should do so. 
Neither in this case will he recall the events that occurred in the 
trance. An organization of traces of the emotional, perceptual, 
and all other experiences that were had in the trance state—an 
unconscious lot of traces—is responsible for the ‘ 
of this behavior and for the behavior itself. Indeed, I may describe 
the function of this organization in such instances as intelligent 
because the behavior is adaptive or appropriate to the surrounding 
conditions. These cases are convincing arguments for the reality 
of unconscious complexes whose functioning gives color to our 
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conscious processes and shape to our behavior. I need not go 
farther in this connection than to say that the literature of psycho- 
analysis is crowded with demonstrations that the residua of forgotten 
experiences of early life are responsible for many fears, repulsions, 
and attractions of later years. If all this is true, we are here 
knocking at the gates which should disclose the roots of personality 
itself. This is the theory of the complex. 

The bearings of the theory upon our thought concerning the 
psychology of everyday social relations are already apparent. ‘As 
a man thinketh in his heart, so is he’’; and furthermore, as a man 
thinketh in his heart and doeth, so he will become. The task of 
the schoolmaster is not a hopeless one, assuming that he can stimu- 
late even without the mechanical application of the birch; this 
notwithstanding the dicta of certain students who tease an alleged 
determination of character from a survey of family histories, and 
notwithstanding the educational pessimist who teaches that the 
schools can do no more than to find and throw out the incapable. 

Furthermore, I for one cannot read such reports as the West 
Side Studies or surveys from New York City, which, by the way, 
are illustrations of the fact that we can give literary quality to 
our descriptions of sordid back-street conditions, without the con- 
viction that the youngsters who grow up in the districts described 
are day by day, because they are reacting to the worst instead of 
the best, having built into their constitutions those professional 
complexes—I may say—which find expression in ruffianism and 
generally anti-social conduct as a matter of course. It is a case 
of acquired, unconscious, fundamental motives, analogous to those 
that keep you and me in our respective professional courses. It is 
not necessarily a case of the widely heralded natural feebleness of 
mind. 

I have now spoken of instincts and of acquired complexes as 
motives and have suggested the methods by which they are studied: 
in the one case chiefly indirectly by way of observations upon lower 
animals, and in the other by means of psycho-analysis uncovering, 
as it often does, the roots of social attitudes. This latter method 
has in the main been applied to abnormal cases, but I see no reason 
why a safe inference may not be drawn as to normal individuals 
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in normal social relations. Indeed, this is accepted specifically by 
some experts in this type of diagnosis. 

Another approach to the problem of the social motives is 
illustrated in the work of those who analyze the products of human 
social intercourse, especially those of primitive men and women, 
on the hypothesis that an analysis of these objects will reveal the 
qualities of men that were responsible for the development of given 
forms of language, literature, art, law, etc. Whatever qualities 
have made these products possible, they are assumed to be effective 
still in giving the impulse to human interaction. And so the social 
products are analyzed and compared. Languages and arts; courts 
and laws; myths and legends and religious rites are solicited—and 
perhaps we may say even tortured—for their contribution of a line 
or a syllable, and if few direct paths lead from legend and carving 
to the minds of primitive folk, it is easy and fascinating to weave a 
web of symbolisms until every phrase in the story and every curve 
carved in wood is a symbol of something that it does not say but 
of something that we wish it would say. One who has anything 
of the spirit of the adventurer in psychologizii.g must be fascinated 
by the shifting scenes the method reveals. But there is great 
doubt whether it all leads to aught but, at best, a view of a few of 
the qualities that were possessed in common by men of the period 
when the myths and legends and art were being produced and 
accepted. 

Let me recite a single illustration of the method of approach 
that I have in mind. I take it from a monograph by Drs. Rank { 
and Sachs on the Significance of the Psychoanalytic Movement for i 
the Mental Sciences, the chapter on ‘‘ Myths and Legends.” 

The legend of the Two Brothers—a Teutonic product—is 
essentially similar to the Egyptian legend of Anup and Bata and 
also to the well-known Greecian myth of Eros and Psyche. To 
develop such a similar product the primitive folk among whom , 
it arose, widely separated as they were and without means of com- 
munication, must have been moved by similar motives; they must 
have had common motives or dispositions or potentialities that 
could express themselves in similar social products. Just what 
these motives are, is to be discovered by a careful analysis of the 
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myth or what not. In the case of the legend of the Two Brothers, 
the wild animals accompany and protect the wandering huntsman; 
the rabbit finds the root of the tree of life and restores the head 
of the huntsman that has been severed from his body by the 
jealous town marshal. All this may be interpreted as expressive of 
an anthropomorphic disposition by reason of which primitive man, 
and we ourselves too, are projected into the objects of animate 
and inanimate nature. There is the devouring dragon in the legend, 
who lays his toll upon the city, requiring each year one maiden, the 
fairest of all within the gates; this year the daughter of the king 
must be offered. The demand of the dragon may be interpreted as 
symbolic of a deep-rooted dread of natural forces that baffle primi- 
tive understanding, of savage beasts against which there are no 
effective weapons, of disease for which there is no remedy. The 
maiden daughter of the king of the city falls in a faint in the chapel 
where the dragon was to meet and devour her, and she remains 
in this condition while the huntsman hews off the monster’s heads; 
and this has been interpreted as a symbol of the maiden’s desire 
to lose her individuality in that of a husband. In like manner 
an analysis of various forms of artistic expression purports to 
tease out for us other fundamental human motives, all of which 
working together are assumed to be responsible for primitive social 
action. One has but to observe that numerous interpretations 
may be put upon many alleged symbolic expressions to arouse the 
suspicion that one man’s guess is as good as another’s. Yet the 
method cannot lightly be frowned down. 

This completes what I shall say of the problem of motives and 
the methods of ferreting them out. Before I go on to speak briefly 
of the second of the two great problems of social psychology which 
I have undertaken to discuss, let me suggest further that, in view 
of what has been said concerning motives, the social, psychological 
phenomena mentioned earlier should be seen in a new light. Imita- 
tion, which Tarde spelled with capitals, has been taken in the rear. 
We imitate instinctively, to be sure, but it is true in a much larger 
sense that we should imitate very little indeed were it not that our 
acquired system of complexes renders certain situations sufficiently 
attractive to be imitated. That is why we imitate a national hero 
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rather than the spineless mummy in the next block. Suggesti- 
bility, which in so much of the literature appears to be conceived 
as the great independent doer of all sorts of things, might be invoked 
until doomsday were it not for sensitive sets of unconscious com- 
plexes which determine responses that seem to be consequences of 
one’s own unprodded initiative. Your sly suggestions could not 
set me mad for a moose hunt if deep in the foundations of my being 
there were no residua of uncounted wishes for the hunt. The 
promotion of western agricultural lands will not succeed unless 
appeal is made to people who have the agricultural motive, but 
who are not expressing it satisfactorily. Nor will it succeed perma- 
nently unless, once the easterners are safe upon the new land, they 
are surrounded by such institutions as schools and churches, which 
will give outlet to other motives that have heretofore in the old 
home found avenues for building and expression. Conventional- 
ities, such as the unthinking or unreasoned attitude that most of 
us assume toward democracy, law, religion, certain forms of amuse- 
ment, etc.; our tastes and our customs or collective ways of doing 
things—you and I for the most part drift into these attitudes by 
reacting to those around us and, as in the case of most of our pre- 
judices, we awake with a start some day, if at all, to find that we 
have them. And there is the spirit of the age! As a matter of 
course a bit of scientific exploration in the direction of the North 
Pole is approved by the mass of the people of our generation and 
nation just because it is projected in the name of science. Each 
of us was born and has grown up in an atmosphere in which scien- 
tific ideals are taught and practiced, and, of course, the roots of our 
personality and consequently the attitudes we assume through life, 
our likes, and dislikes, take shape accordingly. The spirit of the 
age is the expression of such unconscious complexes as are held 
more or less in common by the people of our time. All these and 
others are, you may say, unofficial formulations of community-life 
relations, and a little later along comes statute law in an attempt 
at making official formulation. But neither the official nor the 
unofficial can cover each and every individual case. At best, each 
is a compromise. Your conventionalities are not shared by every 
other person in your community. You will obey the statute law 
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as a matter of course, without a question of its fitness, because it 
expresses some of the deepest motives in your nature. Your 
neighbor just as automatically disobeys it. The city ordains that 
all hotel managers shall instal metal sinks in their kitchens. One 
of them instals his, and as soon as the inspectors have turned their 
backs he rips them out and restores the old wooden ones for the 
sake of his silver, china, and glass. Not only does he do this, but 
he tells us of the incident at the University Club, in Evanston, on 
a Saturday night, just as if he were describing his method of button- 
ing his coat. He is not defying the law, he is neglecting it—all 
the worse for him. He is living out one of the dominant complexes 
or motives in his unconscious, and it happens to be a non-social 
motive. Perhaps, parenthetically, the reason for the real or alleged 
disregard for law in America, or in any other state, is to be found 
in hasty legislation which is even a trifle in advance of the crystal- 
lization of those motives which lie at the bottom of our unofficial 
social formulations. 

I now come to the second large problem of social psychology 
which I have chosen to approach. It is the problem of social unity. 
And I am thinking here more of unity among contemporaries than 
with predecessors and successors, though in a certain sense the 
problem is the same whether we are thinking of unity among con- 
temporaries only or among all ages. We have a sense of belong- 
ing together. As a member of a closely knit family no one of us 
can consider plans for his future without reference of some sort to 
others in the family. It is impossible for him to dissociate himself 
from them. The same is true in a measure of members of a club, 
school, church, or neighborhood. If we could fully describe the 
conditions in which this sense of unity develops, we should at once 
arrive at the principle of racial, national, and international solidar- 
ity. Then we should be able, not only to tie knots in the throats 
of European cannon, but, without the formulation of treaties, 
to guarantee immunity against future wars. We could not only 
do this, but we could dispense with the police and all their 
kind. 

Under the inspiration of the evolutionists society has been 
described as an organism and, moreover, as an organism with a 
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mind in control and a consciousness all its own. Such is our 
anthropomorphic disposition. Whether there is any such mind 
or consciousness is outside the province of scientific method to 
determine. Certain it is, I believe, that the phenomenon—this 
sense of belonging together—in which we are interested does not 
require the assumption of such a mind. And in fact the orgarism 
idea has almost completely lost its vogue. 

Why do I have a sense of unity with others in my family and 
community? I believe that it is in part an instinctive reaction to 
others of my sort—a case of like attracting like—but it is much 
more than that. I have had a hundred and one experiences in 
common with others around me, and in the course of it all I have 
observed repeatedly the reactions of each of these people to the 
things that I say, and so I have observed my reactions to the be- 
havior of each of my associates, and, finally, I have again and again 
observed and compared the reactions of us all to the same set of 
stimulations. One result of all this is that in the absence of my 
associates I can image their behavior in response to mine. Per- 
haps I may be able to have a fairly accurate prevision of their 
reactions as they will occur a year or more hence, in which they 
express approval of what I am doing notwithstanding that they are 
now opposing me. And what but this is the far-seeing educa- 
tional statesman like Manasseh Cutler and his ilk, whose heart 
beats with that of generations succeeding his own, who will respond 
profitably to his ideal of state- and nation-supported education 
which was to find its initial impulse under his hand in the great 
Northwest ? What but this is the great artist with an ideal wrought 
in marble, canvas, or verse in the faith that, though it is now 
unappreciated, it will nevertheless sway the generations of the 
future into accord with him? His is a social attitude. If you 
will pardon me once again—the boy of ’61, training upon the village 
green, has a lively sense of his unity with hundreds of thousands of 
others like himself, because in his mind’s eye he sees them doing 
as he is doing upon the meadows from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
all in response to the same call from headquarters at Washington. 
If he had so little acquaintance with others of his sort as to be unable 
to cherish such a set of images, he would be an isolated drudge with 
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a stick in his hand rather than a part of a great throbbing brother- 
hood in arms. 

And so each of us has in himself the conditions that make for 
the sense of social unity. There is no necessity to invoke for this 
purpose an additional social mind. We become community- 
minded, nationally minded, and pray God we may yet become 
internationally minded by dint of the same mental processes as 
those that are operating in the make-up of the artist, the statesman, 
and the boy of ’6r. 

Certainly the law of automatization obtains here as elsewhere, 
and in process of time and experience social unity rests upon an 
unconscious rather than upon a conscious foundation. The sense 
of belonging together then arises just as automatically as our feeling 
of recognition when we confront our own reflection in the mirror. 
The best citizen is he who votes at the primaries, not because he 
has an image of others voting if he votes or refraining if he refrains, 
but asa matter of course. The best soldier is he who attends to the 
duties of his profession, not because of a vivid realization of his 
relations to others, but as a matter of course. Fortunately this 
automatic condition has not an unlimited course. There is always 
an inventor of devices or of theories at hand to take the luxury of 
self-satisfaction and ease out of life by prodding at our foundations, 
perchance to overturn here and there, and so to create a new basis 
for conventions and customs and new foci for unities. 

From what has been said here it should be apparent that all 
those conditions and devices that facilitate communication and 
mutual understanding contribute in their way to the solution of 
these two problems of social psychological relations. Uniformity 
of race and language; facile communication by mail and other 
means; common commercial interests; permanent boards of arbi- 
tration, etc.—all these contribute to broad, clear, deep, and com- 
mon motives, mutual understanding, and hence to the sense of 
social unity. 
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III. SEGREGATION AND SUBORDINATION 
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In case the sense of worth difference sharpens to such a point 
that the social superior shuns fellowship and intermarriage with the 
inferior, society comes to be made up of closed hereditary classes. 
Thus among the Saxons of the eighth century social divisions were 
cast-iron, and the law punished with death the man who should 
presume to marry a woman of rank higher than his own. The 
Lombards killed the serf who ventured to marry a free woman, 
while the Visigoths and Burgundians scourged and burned them 
both. Among the early Germans a freedman remained under the 
taint of ancestral servitude until the third generation, i.e., until he 
could show four free-born ancestors. 

As class lines harden, the upper class becomes more jealous of 
its status and resists or retards the admission of commoners, how- 
ever great their merit or wealth. In the later Roman Empire 
the law did not absolutely prohibit a curial from rising to another grade in 
society, but it made his progress so slow and difficult that escape by legal 
means was possible to very few. Even when a man had surmounted all 
barriers and become an imperial functionary or a senator, his children born 
before his elevation were retained in their original rank and his property 
remained liable for the municipal charges of his class. If a man attempted 
to hasten his rise or his deliverance by overleaping some of the stages of duty 
he was sent back to the original starting point.' 

In this way birth or purity of blood becomes more decisive for 
social status than the differences of occupation or wealth which 
raised up the original social inequalities. Worth distinctions which 
in their early form may stimulate the ambitious to do their best 
become paralyzing as they stiffen into caste, because they grant no 
recognition to individual achievement. 

* Dill, Roman Society, p. 214. 
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The social distance between castes may become too great for 
the bond of common nationality to overcome. The nobles of the 
Middle Ages lived in their caste rather than in their people and 
felt themselves closer to the nobles of another nation than to the 
commons of their own. Something of this spirit has lived on in 
Poland. Says Palmer: 

One might almost say that the Poles consist of two separate races, so 
entirely distinct are the nobility from the great mass of the nation. To this 
complete separation between nobles and peasants nearly all the troubles of 
Poland have been due in the past. The Polish aristocracy is, in fact, a caste 
entirely apart from the people. This, it is true, is also the case among the 
aristocracies of nearly all continental countries, but in hardly any other 
nationality is the gulf so wide as almost to exclude the possibility of mutual 
feelings of respect. The Austro-German nobles, though no less a caste, are 
as a rule decidedly proud of the Germanic peasantry, and regard them as 
infinitely superior to those of other races. The Magyar nobles have, perhaps, 
an even higher opinion of the peasantry of their own nationality. The Polish 
peasant, on the contrary, is not regarded with greater contempt by the Aus 
trians, Prussians, or Russians than he is, with rare exceptions, by nobles oi 


his own race. 


Even to female beauty and charm the caste line may show itself 


adamant. The daughter of a rich American who marries a titled 
European is rarely admitted to her husband’s rank. She is made 
to feel the farmer’s or workingman’s blood in her veins, the taint 
of usefulness in her ancestors. The American wife of a high-caste 
Austrian or German is not invited to the homes of her husband's 
friends, nor recognized socially. This rather than ill treatment by 
the husband is the cause of the divorces, scandals, and miseries which 
have followed many such international marriages. 

The attitude of aloofness shows itself first in the highest class, 
but presently the intermediate classes become infected with snob- 
bery, and each grade shrinks from all below it. In England the 
wholesale tradesman looks down upon the retail tradesman, 
the latter looks down upon his clerk, the clerk looks down upon the 
woman who lets him lodgings, and she in turn looks down on the 
man who cobbles her shoes. In reverse, the man who works with 
his hands looks up to the petty shopkeeper and he looks up to the 
big tradesman. This one looks up to the banker or manufacturer, 


* Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and Country, pp. 77-78. 
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who looks up to the landed gentry, who look up to the peers, while 
at the apex of the whole organization stands the throne. 

Each class avoids its supposed inferiors as if their presence 
tainted the air. In India low-caste people are excluded from the 
temples. In England there is a rule that the railway porter shall 
not put anyone into an apartment occupied by one of the nobility. 
Moreover, a holder of a first-class or a second-class ticket is entitled 
to a refund in case a passenger with a ticket of a lower class (nis 
own compartment being full) is put in his compartment. The 
theory is that the ticket holder has paid for exclusiveness as well 
as for accommodation. An American university crew about to 
row in an English regatta was challenged on the ground that 
according to the regulations the contesting crews must be “‘ gentle- 
men,” while in fact some of the American oarsmen were working 
their way through college! In a quiet way the lowly born, save 
the winners of scholarships, are effectually excluded from the great 
endowed schools like Eton, Harrow, and Rugby,and from the two 
old universities. 

Among ourselves the great focal points of caste spirit are army 
and navy. A junior officer seen talking in a human way to an 
enlisted man or “‘putting”’ a hand on his shoulder is reprimanded. 
The lieutenant marrying the daughter of a sergeant is boycotted 
and driven from the army. An officer has been known to raise a 
disturbance in a theater on finding his seat next to that of a sergeant, 
and an admiral has recorded objection on class grounds to the com- 
missioning of a gallant chief of a battleship gun squad. 

As society becomes aristocratic, humane feeling becomes class- 
bound. Thus an English newspaper gave thanks that while six 
hundred persons lost their lives in a Chicago theater fire, none of 
them was of any distinction. On the other hand, tenderness for 
the highborn makes even-handed justice impossible. It was easy to 
find law for imprisoning Stead, the fearless London journalist who 
in his “Maiden Tribute to Modern Babylon” exposed the villanies 
of men in high social position, but none was found for punishing 
the villains themselves. The worst discoveries of the commission 
which investigated the frauds committed by British officers in the 
purchase of army stores during the Boer War were never made 
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public, because of the eminence of the persons involved. No doubt 
their own class ostracized them, but it would not give the lowborn 
a handle for scoffing. 

Inequality is never so hopeless as when the inferior becomes 
dependent for security or livelihood upon the favor of the social 
superior. Before the reign of law the weak had to seek the pro- 
tection of the strong. In Homeric times power regularly fell to 
the strong hand. Amidst conditions of insecurity, the submitting 
of one’s self to the powerful constituted a kind of insurance; one 
consented to periodic exactions and dues in order to escape utter 
ruin. So men commended their lives and goods to individuals who 
appeared to be strong enough to protect them unless, indeed, they 
fell directly beneath such power through being conquered by it. 

The feudalism Caesar found among the Gauls sprang neither 
from the conquest of one people by another nor yet from the fidelity 
of retainers to a military chief, but arose out of economic inequality 
coupled with state weakness. The state, being rudimentary, was 
unable to exact obedience of the great as well as of the small. 
Hence, the weak man, finding no shelter in the public powers, 
became an ambact, i.e., he sought the support of some strong man 
and paid for it with service. He addressed himself to one of the 
great men and besought protection against all other grandees. 

If the state, instead of keeping the social classes in balance, 
recruits its officials chiefly from the superior class, the lower orders 
will sink into dependence. Thus, under the Roman Empire justice 
was administered, not as with us by experts, but by high function- 


aries such as governors and prefects, all chosen from the senatorial 
nobility. Between the official and the local nobles soon grew up 
such fellow-feeling and mutual favor that ordinarily no man of 
humble station could win a lawsuit against a noble. Accordingly 
the weak man seeking justice had to provide himself with a powerful 


patron. 

The handing over of state powers to the social superiors instead 
of committing them to paid and responsible public servants com- 
pletes the subjection of those economically dependent on such 
superiors. Says Fustel de Coulanges of the effects of the grants 
of immunity by the Frankish kings of the seventh century: 
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Imagine a well-constituted administrative corps of dukes, counts, and 
centeniers who should be faithful representatives of the State and who should 
command the obedience of the people; it will be impossible that the great 
landowner should become an absolute master. In the public functionary the 
weak will finda support. Freemen will have no need of other patronage. The 
small landowners will not be under the necessity of yielding up themselves and 
their holdings. Tenants will have a regular contract and the guaranty of the 
laws. Freedmen and coloni will have certain well-defined rights. Even the 
serfs will be protected. But behold, the grant of immunity removes the public 
functionary, forbidding him “to enter.” For the great landowner such an 
officer no longer exists nor does he exist for the mixed population inhabiting 
the domains of the great landowner.* 


With justice, police, and power of taxation all in the hands of 
the proprietor the dependence of this population upon him becomes 
very great. 

Economic calamity bearing particularly upon the smaller 
property-holders will crush them into permanent dependence in 
case the law tolerates such a relation. The loss of an independent 
status by the petty landowners of the Roman Empire seems to have 
been connected with wars and disasters in the third century, which 
brought many farmers into debt to the great proprietors. This 
burden, together with the advantage of the big man in all legal 
contests, compelled great numbers to part with their land by pre- 
tended sale or gift and to occupy it under the precarium tenure. 

The small peasant who solicited protection began by transferring 
to the protector almost everything he had. He did not leave his 
holding, but his sons had no claim on it. By donation or fictitious 
sale the man transferred the land to his protector receiving in return 
a gracious permission to live out his days upon it. The proprietor 
might impose on the precarist any conditions he pleased. He 
might exact an annual rental or require manifestations of gratitude 
and deference, the obseguium. Since formal contract defined the 
dependent’s obligations, he might be lawfully dispossessed at any 
moment. His tenure was entirely at the pleasure of the patron. 
Hence he must gain and constantly keep the good will of the great 
man. He had to be always in the attitude of a suppliant. Short 


of slavery no system more destructive of manliness can be imagined ; 


' Origines du systéme féodal, pp. 411, 412. 
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vet under the later Empire freemen and property-owners unshel- 
tered by the state were continually turning over their holdings to 
neighboring great proprietors, in order to receive them again under 
a precarious tenure. The church bitterly denounced the spread of 


the practice, but was unable to arrest it. 

The outcome of the unchecked exercise of economic power is 
thus described by Fustel de Coulanges: 

Clientage spread till it embraced the majority of people. Besides his 
slaves and coloni the household of a rich man included a numerous personnel 
of clients, some of high birth and rank. 

The society of the Roman Empire looked menarchic. But by the régime 
of the great landowner and by the practice of patronage it was thoroughly 
aristocratic. Insensibly the freeman had formed the habit of becoming a 
subject, not of the State or of the prince, but of another man. Everywhere 
was the patron, the seigneur; everywhere, too, the client. Under its various 
forms clientage embraced all classes, constituting, as it were, a staircase where 
men ranged themselves in a hierarchy.’ 


When the English government became mistress of the Scottish 
Highlands, the law, by construing the chief-clansman relation as 
if it were the landlord-tenant relation, plunged the bulk of the 
Highlanders into a condition of acute economic dependence. Says 
Professor John Stuart Blackie: 

Absolute freedom of contract between any two parties implies perfect 
equality of social position, and perfect independence as to the consequence of 
accepting or rejecting the offered conditions of the contract, but how little this 
is the case as between a small Irish or Highland tenant and a big landlord. 
To talk of freedom of contract between an omnipotent Hebridean Chamberlain 
and a poor Highland crofter is a trick of verbal legerdemain. The poor High- 
land crofter, whose situation has been made uncomfortable by a factorial 
ordinance in favor of a big farmer or a deerstalker, has no resource, he must 
accept the unfavorable conditions, or wander into another glen, where he will 
quite possibly find the fences of another deer forest barring his way, or drift 
in despair into the black slums of some smoky Glasgow.? 


As to the withering of character under such dependence, Pro- 
fessor Blackie remarks: 

If, under the pressure of the dreadful thunderclouds of eviction, Donald 
had sometimes shown more of the cunning of the fox than the boldness of the 

* Origines du systéme féodal,, pp. 245-47. 

2 Scottish Highlanders and Land Laws, pp. 136-37. 
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lion, he is only doing what a moral necessity imposed upon him, as indeed it 
would upon any body of human beings associated together under like unfavor- 
able influences. When fear of penal loss and arbitrary treatment becomes the 
dominant element in the feelings of a whole people, their only defence seems 
to lie in a retreat behind the shield of habitual untruthfulness and resignation. 
How deeply this has poisoned the blood of the Irish Celts in these latter days! 


At the beginning of the American régime in the Philippines the 
mass of the agricultural Filipinos were tenants on large estates. 
The owner was the amo or master; his tenants were his dependientes. 
Most of them were hereditary bonded debtors of the amo. The 
debtor himself might not know the origin of the obligation which 
came down to him from his father, he was ignorant of its amount, 
nor did he understand how it increased or might be decreased. In 
crisis or trouble he appealed to his amo, thus adding new links to 
his chain. He had nothing laid by for the future nor any means 
of storing food to carry him from one harvest to the next. The 
dependientes were bound, not only to work for the amo on account 
of their “debts,” but also to stand by him in all matters. They 
supported the political party he supported. If he took part in a 
revolution they fought for him, and if he joined the Aglipay seces- 
sion from the Catholic church, they also became A glipayanos. 

Throughout the westerr part of South America from the Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn, free agricultural labor as we know it does 
not exist. Slavery has disappeared, but the institution of peonage 
binds the rural masses to the owners of the haciendas. In southern 
Colombia, for example, four days in each week the agricultural 
laborer is bound to work at a wage of from five to ten cents a day 
in return for the use of a plot for his house and truck patch. Of 
course, such pitiful earnings do not suffice for the needs of his 
family, so he is obliged to run into debt to his amo for money or 
supplies. Since he can never work off this debt and the law does 
not permit him to leave the estate until it is liquidated, the peon 
becomes virtually a serf bound to work all his life for a nominal 
wage. He can change employers only in case someone pays his 
debt, and this binds him to a new master. In general, the rural 
population of the tropical parts of Latin America are in a like state 
of dependence and subserviency. 
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The appearance of very large employers in places remote from 
the centers of population, monopolizing employment of a certain 
kind or within a certain district, as also the more and more cun- 
ningly concerted action of employers, through their associations, 
are creating in some parts of the United States a half-feudal de- 
pendence of the wage-earner. Workingmen are herded in com- 
pany towns, lodged in company houses, forced to trade at company 


stores, paid in company money, and hampered in their comings, 
goings, and meetings by armed company underlings. In some 
cases even churches and schools are built and controlled by the 
company. Moreover, a hundred lumber companies united in an 
association may confront the applicant for labor with a printed 
form to sign, in which he declares that he is competent to do the 
work required and is familiar with all its duties, and furthermore 
requests his previous employers to furnish the company informa- 
tion as to his character and record. This means that as condition 
of obtaining employment the applicant must waive his right to sue 
under the law for injuries received in the course of his work and to 
sue under the law for defamation of character. 


SUBORDINATION AND FIXITY 


When the inferiors are severally in a state of dependence upon 
the superiors, the healthful circulation of families between the 
upper and the nether levels in the social system ceases. The upper 
people, even if they are victors in a universal rivalry to accumulate 
and rise, curb and stifle this rivalry in order to bequeath to their 
children their own high social position. Competition is too clogged 
and feeble to bring about rearrangements of the elements in society. 
There is no staircase by which brogans may mount and patent- 
leather boots descend. Peasant ability finds hardly a path up, 
while sloth or incapacity does not drop a “gentle”’ family into the 
toiling mass. Generation after generation, high families stay up, 
while lowly families stay down. Handicapped by dependence, 
ignorance, and unfair laws, the farm hand, no matter how hard- 
working and capable, never becomes an owner of land, never breaks 
into the charmed circle. In the west-coast countries of South 
America no laborer rises through tenancy to ownership as he does 
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at times in Argentina and far oftener in the United States. With 
the- whole machinery of law and the state in their hands, the 
proprietors see to it that the clever lads from the people shall not 
elbow aside their own sons, be they never so lazy and spendthrift. 

In Chile, for example, the ruling class keeps the bright boys 
from the mud huts of the inguilinos out of the better-paid occupa- 
tions by providing a public elementary-school system which does 
not connect with the free state high school and university. Only 
private schools fit pupils to enter the state system; so that the 
children of those too poor to pay tuition have no access to the 
government service and the liberal professions. 


SUBORDINATION AND CHARACTER 

All about us we see how the constant immediate dependence of 
one human being upon the favor of another blights native self- 
respect and self-assertiveness. The “tip” in lieu of a fixed wage, 
by making the servant dependent upon the served, fosters obse- 
quiousness in the one and the patronizing spirit in the other. The 
growing economic dependence of wives upon husbands owing to the 
disappearance of household industries from the home threatens to 
sap the character of the married woman and constitutes a serious 
obstacle to her rising to a higher position in the home and in society. 
The dependence of professors of the ethical or social sciences upon 
governing boards composed of wealthy men or reflecting, perhaps 
anticipating, the wishes of politicians or donors, jeopardizes that 
vigor of character and candor of utterance essential to their largest 
service. The dependence of the clergyman upon the financial 
“pillars”? in his church leaves him less free to apply the touch- 
stone of Christian principles to current business practices. Adver- 
tiser or “interest”? control over newspapers is making many 
newspaper men feel like helots. 

Dependence wilts manhood as surely as the tropic sun wilts 
northern energy. However stiff the native backbone of a race, a 
few generations under the yoke will make them worms. The type 
of character we stigmatize as “‘Asiatic’’ testifies, not to the presence 
of innate weakness in the races of Asia, but to their long subjection 
to arbitrary power. The nearer is a class to the bottom of the 
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social heap, the worse will its members be deformed in spirit, and 
the less often will they exhibit the normal traits of freemen. 

In born dependents, servility, sycophancy, lying, and petty 
thievery are as natural as it is natural for a starving crop te be 
yellow; yet these by-products of pressure are pointed to as proofs 
of a poor moral endowment. Against a background of such faults 
stand out the more brilliantly the high spirit, manliness, and sense 
of honor of the hereditary superiors. Character-contrasts social 
in origin are interpreted as inborn. To divert attention from their 
underpinning of privilege, the superiors point to the low-caste and 
say: “Look, they are the dull-witted, the incapable; we are the 
well-born, the fittest. Our mastership and our reward are of 
Nature’s own giving. We are the cream that rises to the top of 
the milk.” 

It is impossible for inferiors generally to prove their mettle until 
they have freedom and knowledge, and hardly can they win these 
so long as they are shut out from government. But, since beings so 
benighted are clearly unfit to have a voice in governing, social 
inferiority tends to perpetuate itself. Those of low degree stay 
low until some vast upheaval such as the invention of gunpowder 
or of printing, the discovery of the New World, the growth of 
cities, or the rise of the capitalistic method of production gives able 
and ambitious commoners their chance to win knowledge or wealth 


and break into the master circle. 
SUBORDINATION AND CHARITY 


Often religious doctrines or humanitarian ideals beget in the 
superiors a sense of responsibility for the welfare of their dependents. 
Generosity and charity are not only considered becoming in the 
social superior, but, wanting them, he may be ostracized by his 
own class. An American who goes to reside on an English estate 
to which he has fallen heir is astonished to learn how much a country 
family is expected to give away. Far from being a good sign such 
a growth of charity often means simply that healthful competition 
does not exist, and that by cunning devices the ruling class has so 
“stacked the cards” against the unprivileged that many of them 
are not able to look out for themselves. Whenever in normal 
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times more than 2 or 3 per cent of a population is helped by the 
well-to-do, it is safe to infer that the possessing element has made 
itself the keeper of the doors of opportunity. 

THE FATE OF CLOSED CLASSES 

Fifty years ago Bagehot wrote: 

In all countries new wealth is ready to worship old wealth, if old wealth 
will only let it, and I need not say that in England new wealth is eager in its 
worship. Satirist after satirist has told us how quick, how willing, how anxious, 
are the newly-made rich to associate with the ancient rich. Rank probably 
in no country whatever has so much “ market” value as it has in England just 
now. Of course, there have been many countries in which certain old families, 
whether rich or poor, were worshiped by whole populations with a more 
intense and poetic homage; but I doubt if there has ever been any in which 
all old families and all titled families received more ready observance from 
those who were their equals, perhaps their superiors, in wealth, their equals 
in culture, and their inferiors only in descent and rank. The possessors of the 
“material” distinctions of life . . . . rush to worship those who possess the 
immaterial distinctions. Nothing can be more politically useful than such 
homage, if it be skilfully used; no folly can be idler than to repel and reject it. 

An upper class shrewd enough to perceive and act on this prin- 
ciple may maintain itself indefinitely. The new blood it absorbs 
corrects the thinning of “blue’’ blood. The heroes and achievers 
admitted brighten its fading prestige and lend color to its claim of 
natural superiority. But it is human nature for those who control 
a good thing to keep it all for themselves and their children. The 
greater the luster of a nobility, the more loath are its members to 
share this luster with outsiders. Hence, unless the iron hand of a 
monarch holds open the door in order to placate his commoners 
or to stimulate the zeal of his servants, an upper class closes itself 
to upstarts and becomes a hereditary caste. 

Thenceforth it moves slowly but fatally toward its doom. As 
their achieving ancestors recede into the distance the patricians 
more and more owe their exalted position to privilege rather than 


to personal worth or conspicuous service. With the aid of the 
props which an aristocracy well knows how to provide the high- 
born fool or weakling stays up, while the lowborn man of ability 
is shut out from wealth and honor. Shielded from that natural 
elimination of the unfit to which the common people are exposed, 
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a closed upper class loses in the course of four or five generations 
the virility of its achieving ancestors and becomes an imposture. 
Nevertheless, thanks to mating continually with the most beautiful 
women in the population, it gains in good looks and is never so 
patrician in feature as in the period when it is unable to produce 
from its loins enough men of brains and force to vindicate its 
privileges. 

Its tendency to beget handsome fools does not, however, cause 
an aristocracy to abate by one jot its pretensions to better clay. 
It nurses carefully its prestige and spares nothing in pose, manner, 
and surroundings that will keep up the illusion of its superiority. 
It realizes that entailed estates are not everything, for if their 
owners miss too many kinds of distinction they will cease to be 
looked up to. So it not only cherishes and parades its ancestral 
glories, but, whenever a new source of prestige appears, it promptly 
gets close to it. Aristocrats take under their patronage such dis- 
pensers of glory as minstrels, troubadours, poets, artists, orators, 
priests, and clerics. If hardihood is admired, their young men will 
be sportsmen and explorers; if letters are honored, they will play 
Macaenas; if learning is prized, they will varnish themselves with 
a thin coating of scholarship. Aristocrats of long lineage dare not 
let themselves be outshone. They must be the best groomed, the 
best mannered, the most splendid, must be seen against the richest 
background or in the brightest limelight. They must be among 
the first to fly, to navigate under water, to scale a peak, to cross 
a desert, or to visit a closed land. War with its command of the 
many by the few gives them their chance, for nobles have a tradi- 
tional affinity for the martial. Moreover, they exalt themselves by 
appealing to a theory of heredity that science smiles at, and cry 
down the rdle opportunity plays in individual destiny. 

Thus an effete hereditary caste contrives to keep itself at the 


apex of society until in some crisis it fails to meet the test and its 
hollowness is plain to all men. Then its privileges are abolished, 
it collapses like an empty sack, and the way is open for a new and 
abler group of families to climb into its vacant seats, or else for 
the social system to be modified in the direction of giving freer play 
to competition. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


WALTER ROBINSON SMITH 
Kansas State Normal School 


The value of any science must in the long run be tested by its 
applications. Each member of the scientific hierarchy has had to 
go through the process of original premise and experiment, theo- 
retical elaboration, and practical application to some phase or 
phases of the work of human society. Nor have the practical 
applications waited wholly upon theoretical formulation and 
statement. Rather they have accompanied each stage of this 
development. No science has gone far and none is likely to go far 
without a full recognition of its utilitarian values keeping equal 
pace with whatever delight the human mind may take in its 
theoretical study. Thus the theory and methodology of a science 
demand continued revision and restatement and continued shift- 
ing of emphasis as new discoveries are made, and new differentia- 
tions of subject-matter must follow any growth or increased 
complexity of the knowledge areas to be dealt with. 

While this has been true of the other sciences, it is more particu- 
larly true in the complex field of sociology. Natural philosophy 
preceded scientific physics. Large visions of psychic theory were 
embodied in mental philosophy, and practical applications of 
psychic truths were made before we had a differentiated scientific 
psychology. In the same way Plato, Aristotle, Adam Smith, 
Comte, Spencer, and Schiffle perceived the larger principles of 
social relationship, and practical statesmen and philanthropists 
acted upon the basis of social knowledge before a real sociological 
methodology was developed. Since no methodology, however, 
can far outstrip the practical applications of a science, we have 
had during the last two decades an enormous quickening of inter- 
est in the scientific applications of social theory. In fact, it may 
be stated with some assurance that the theoretical elaboration of 
sociology has reached the point of rapidly diminishing returns and 
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that the future direction and development of the science of sociology 
will depend more and more upon the development of its sub-sciences. 
These sub-sciences or differentiations of the general field are nearer 
to the interests and activities of daily life than the principles of 
the parent science, and will have, not only a more utilitarian appeal, 
but will aid more directly in social amelioration. It then becomes 
of primary importance to general sociology to recognize and aid 
these sub-sciences, both on account of their basic importance as 
a foundation of social theory and as a means of larger usefulness 
in promoting social progress through applied sociology. 


SUBDIVISIONS OF SOCIOLOGY 


Among these differentiations or subdivisions of the general 
field of sociology to spring into importance with the opening of the 
new century are social psychology, social pathology, constructive 
philanthropy, rural sociology, and institutional sociology. Courses 
in these subjects are offered in many universities and colleges. 
While some methodologists are objecting to the use of the term 
sociology in connection with these sub-sciences, it is in entire 


harmony with the general practice in the other sciences. We have 
physical chemistry, food chemistry, industrial chemistry, and agri- 
cultural chemistry, abnormal psychology, religious psychology, 
genetic psychology, child psychology, educational psychology, etc. 
The terminology to be used is much less important, however, than 
the fact that sociology must build its permanent structure upon 
the results obtained in its various sub-sciences and will have its 
largest function in co-ordinating the results of the more specific 
studies in fields where definite applications may be combined with 
theoretical study and explanation. 

Of the various subdivisions of the general field of sociology that 
of institutional sociology is by no means the least important. The 
family has already received quite definite treatment. The church 
has also received considerable attention. But the school, which 
in our complex civilization under democratic conditions is extend- 
ing its field of control and growing more rapidly in comparative 
importance than any other institution, has received little sociologi- 
cal study and no adequate sociological treatment. It is true that 
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every sociologist from Comte to Ellwood and Hayes has recognized 
the fundamental nature of education as the basis of social control 
and amelioration; but very seldom in sociological literature has 
any reference been made to the possibility of a basic educational 
sociology. Even more seldom has there been a recognition of the 
fact that there may be created an educational sociology that will 
enter into every phase of educational theory and practice and be 
as dominating as educational psychology is in our educational 
systems of the present. It was left, in fact, for psychologists and 
practical educators to discover and to emphasize the founda- 
tional nature of sociology in educational science. As early as 1892 
Dr. William T. Harris, whose interests were psychological rather 
than sociological, wrote: 

But no philosophy of education is fundamental until it is based upon 
sociology—not on physiology, not even on psychology, but on sociology. 
The evolution of civilization is the key to education in all its varieties and 
phases—as found in family, civil society, state, and church, as well as in 
school. Once placed on this basis it is easy to connect any one theory of 
education—that of Froebel for example—with another—that of Chinese 
verbal memorizing, or that of the study of Latin and Greek in American 
colleges—and to show the rationale and the amount and kind of positive help 
given to the pupil by each." 


A few years later Professor George H. Vincent stated: 

The thought of social philosophy which sees in the development of society 
the growth of a vast psychic organism to which individuals are intrinsically 
related, in which alone they find self-realization, is of the highest significance 
to the teacher, to whom it suggests both aim and method.? 


While a definite recognition of an educational sociology was back 
of Dr. J. M. Gillette’s' Vocational Education, the first definite 
appeal for an educational sociology on the part of sociologists seems 
to have been from the pen of Dr. Ellwood in 1912: 

Now the science of education has evidently two chief problems: the 
problem of the aim of education and the problem of organizing a curriculum 

t Educational Review, VI, 34. 

2G. H. Vincent, The Social Mind and Education, p. v. 

3 The first use of the term educational sociology in connection with a school 
course was by Professor Gillette while in the Valley City Normal School. Dr. Suz- 
zalo began giving courses in Teachers College in 1908, and the following year the 
writer began giving similar courses in the Kansas State Normal School. 
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which shall be in harmony with that aim. It is the contention of this paper 
that both of these problems are essentially problems in an applied sociology, and 
that the science of education, in so far as it concerns these two fundamental 
problems in education, is essentially an applied science resting upon sociology.* 

Even Dr. Ellwood’s article shows a lack of appreciation of edu- 
cational sociology as a subdivision of the field of sociology, and he 
puts upon educators the burden of applying sociology to the field 
of education. It must be admittted that a large share of the work 
of applying sociology should be done by practical workers in the 
field of education, but there is no more reason why sociologists 
should wait for them to perform the whole service than that they 
should wait for rural workers to apply the principles of sociology 
to their particular problems without formulating a rural sociology. 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW AMONG EDUCATORS 

In the meantime educators everywhere have been turning 
toward the social point of view. Professor John Dewey may well 
be called the leader of the sociological school of thinkers with refer- 
ence to educational theory and practice. His experimental school 
in Chicago and his writings, from his little volume School and 
Society to his Democracy and Education, has recognized fully the 
social nature of effective education in our democratic society. 
Professor Henry Suzzalo declared in 1908: ‘‘As we have a school 
hygiene and an educational psychology so we must have what is 
basic, an educational sociology.”” What is more to the point, he 
began immediately to act upon his convictions and through his 
classroom at Teachers College and through his public lectures has 
done more to lay the foundations of scientific educational sociology 
and to popularize the subject than any other one individual. 
Others, such as Scott in his Social Education, Betts in his Social 
Principles of Education, and King in his Social Aspects of Education 
and Education for Social Efficiency, have continued to discuss the 
socializing process in educational theory and practice. In reality 
so much has been done by educators to apply social principles to 
education that they might well reverse Professor Ellwood’s sug- 
gestion and ask what sociologists have done to aid educationists in 
broadening the foundations of educational science by constructing 
an educational sociology. 

* Education, XXXII, 133-40. 
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This charge of indifference on the part of sociologists to the 
applications of their science to education seems all the more just 
when we note the fact that (so far as I have been able to determine) 
only two departments of sociology in the country, those at the 
University of North Dakota and at the Kansas State Normal 
School, have been giving regular courses in educational sociology. 
It seems evident that sociologists have been veluctant to co-ordinate 
their work with that of education, or at least have been slow to 
realize the importance of this union by assuming joint responsi- 
bility with psychology in laying broad foundations for the science 
of education. That sociologists have been busy in other fields is 
only a partial defense, since the growth of departments and schools 
of education in our colleges and universities has been so rapid that 
the popularization and usefulness of sociology have more to gain 
from this alliance than from any other in sight. It would appear 
from the departmental point of view no less than from the scientific 
and utilitarian standpoints that at the earliest practicable date 
courses in educational sociology should be offered in every uni- 
versity, and they should be given by sociologists. Such a move 
would be eagerly welcomed by many schools of education, and 
working agreements could doubtless be formulated in all. 

As in all new movements the first difficulty will be in finding 
men trained in both fields who can properly give such courses. 
But a sufficient number of trained men can never be obtained until 
departments of sociology recognize the relation of their field to that 
of education and provide courses in which educational applications 
are predominant. When this is done more students will combine 
education and sociology in their majors and minors, and when the 
minds of graduate students are turned toward this combination 
teachers will be trained for further development in this most 
promising field. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY’ 


If a general definition of educational sociology is required, it 
might be given as the application of the scientific spirit, methods, 


* The ideas here presented are elaborated in a textbook which is to come from 
the press of Houghton Mifflin Co., probably in April of this year, under the title, 
An Introduction to Educational Sociology. 
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and principles of sociology to the study of education. The scope 
of the subject would require an analysis of our educational systems 
as they exist, together with an evolutionary study of the way they 
came to be what they are, and the outlining of a program necessary 
to bring them into harmony with the progressive demands of a 
rapidly moving society. This is no mean task and calls for the 
efforts of many minds in a never-ending process of construction, 
adaptation, and reconstruction. It will not even then make edu- 
cation simpler, but it ought to make it more effective. 

As society becomes more complex and individuals more mutually 
interdependent, organized systems of education become more 
varied, more extensive, and more dominating in social control and 
development. It is easy to discern definite tendencies in recent 
years for the schools to take over more and more of the educative 
functions formerly exercised by the home, the church, and the 
industrial world and to play a continually enlarging réle in the total 
training process by which the child is made into the citizen. This 
process wili doubtless continue until the whole period of infancy 
is utilized in initiating the individual child into the multiform 
activities of a mature society. Moreover, this growth of the 
school as an institution is not only extensive but intensive; it will 
not merely embrace an additional number of years of school train- 
ing, but a larger amount and variety of the pupil’s time and energy 
during each day and each year. There will consequently be 
increasing need of better founded and more elaborate educational 
theory and more varied, adaptable, and effective means of putting 
this theory into practice. 

Even a preliminary treatment of educational sociology must 
include two fundamentals—a general application of the principles 
of sociology to the school as an institution and a specific appli- 
cation of these principles to educational practice. Under the first 
head must come an orientation of the school in the institutional 
group. The function and aim of the schools in relation to other 
institutions and to society as a whole must be determined. A body 
of educational doctrines which recognizes and emphasizes the social 
ends to be served must be built up to balance the body of doctrines 
set forth by psychologists with special reference to the individual 
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ends to be attained. Under the second head must come a specific 
application of the sociological principles derived from the study of 
general society to the particular problems arising in school work. 
These problems range all the way from the public administration 
of school systems to the minute details of classroom discipline and 
method. Sociology must come to the aid of the educator in his 
multitudinous daily tasks as fully and helpfully as psychology has 
done. Even the tentative and haphazard acceptance of the social 
point of view has wrought great changes in public-school admin- 
istration, curriculum, and method; a scientific application of this 
viewpoint will produce little short of an educational revolution. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES ON WHICH AN EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY MUST BE FOUNDED 


As the writer sees it, the basic principle to be recognized is 
that from the sociological standpoint education is the result of the 
stimulus of social contacts, either with individuals or with groups 
of individuals representing organized society. Every child inherits 
a complex physical and mental constitution and a complex physical 
and spiritual environment. His development, that is, his edu- 
cation in the broadest sense, will be the result of the action and 
reaction of his inherited constitution upon his environment. Both 
his heredity and his environment are social to a very large extent 
and both have their roots deep in the past history of nature and 
man. The study of the child with his bundle of instincts and pre- 
dispositions and his plastic nature, with his individualistic outlook 
on the world, is primarily the function of the psychologist. The 
study of society with its customs, traditions, and organized insti- 
tutions, together with its socializing aims and methods, is the work 
of the sociologist. Any science of education that is at all adequate 
must take into account both the child and society, must approach 
the problem of education from the opposite poles of individual 
receptivity and social aggressiveness. Education, therefore, must 
be founded equally upon educational psychology, which deals with 
the child in his efforts to incorporate the essence of organized 
society within his own consciousness, and educational sociology, 
which must deal with society in its efforts to incorporate the child 
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within itself. These reciprocal processes constitute the active 
forces of education. 

It is not to be supposed that these forces and the ideals back of 
them do not overlap. Educational psychology moves from the 
individual outward into social and environmental influences as 
educational sociology moves inward from group interests and 
influences to the individual person. The primary province of the 
psychologist is to know the individual! as he is, not losing sight of 
the fact that what he is may be largely determined by social forces, 
while the primary purpose of the sociologist is to enable us to know 
the group, not failing to recognize that the group is made up of 
an amalgamation of individual personalities. These complimen- 
tary points of view may not seem important on the surface, but 
in reality they lead to vast consequences, not alone in educational 
theory, but in every phase of educational practice. 

Since the foundation principle of educational sociology is the 
study of group influences in education, it follows that its aim must 
be to formulate the principles of group stimulus. as they affect 
individual character and the reciprocal influence of the individual 
upon the group. Not only must it formulate these principles, but 
it must discover and organize the methods by which these prin- 
ciples are to be wrought into an educational system. The sociolo- 
gist is interested primarily in society, and in so far as his subject 
is to be applied it must aid in the conservation and improvement of 
societary relationships. It is therefore the first function of an 
applied educational sociology to see that our schools are so organ- 
ized and so conducted that they will accomplish that purpose. 
Education must not only produce individual efficiency and culture, 
but it must produce social efficiency and culture. The individual 
must not only be educated for self and self ends, but for society 
and social ends. This has been so often said that it has become 
a mere truism, but in reality our educational system is so much 
the outgrowth of the individualistic conception that we are just 
beginning to realize that in practice we are neglecting training for 
social participation. Our schools have been isolated institutions 
dominated largely by scholastic traditions. They have frequently 
been made so on purpose, and even when the social vision has been 
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present the force of tradition and native inertia has often over- 
ruled the educator’s judgment or defeated his well-meant and often 
well-planned efforts. The sociologist in education must insist that 
every phase of school work be directed toward the production of the 
socialized individual who not only vaguely recognizes his duty to 
society, but who is actually trained into social service. This will 
mean that the school must organize its curriculum in harmony with 
social demands and adopt a discipline and methods similar in kind 
to those of social institutions outside the school. The school must 
not only be a more real part of general society, but general social 
forces must enter more fully into the composition and direction of 
school work. By this means alone can adequate training for 
social participation be brought about. 


SPECIFIC TASKS OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

The first specific task of an educational sociology is to distin- 
guish carefully between the individual and the group and to evaluate 
the relative influence of individual and group stimuli on the growing 
personality. An analysis of any great achievement will show it to 
be as much the result of group demand as of individual desire. 
In fact, any great event, such as the discovery of America, the Ger- 
man Reformation, or the development of South Africa, is much more 
than the work of Columbus, Martin Luther, and Cecil Rhodes. 
Any great invention, such as the steam-engine, the telephone, or 
the aeroplane, is the result of the work of a series of inventors instead 
of that of single individuals. Achievement is as much a social as 
an individual matter, being a genetic outgrowth of the work of a 
series of individuals inspired and aided by social appreciation, 
social encouragement, and social pressure. Moreover, it is general 
acceptance and usage that make an idea valuable. The social- 
ization of achievement is as important as the original achievement 
itself. Training in educational sociology alone will be able to 
drive these truths home to the individual educator and to force 
the reorganization of our education on such a basis that social or 
group interests and needs will be put upon an equal footing with 
individual interests and needs. It will take amuch better- 
distributed social consciousness than we now possess to see that 
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education is directed toward developing social instincts and capacity 
and group loyalty as much as to the development of individual 
instincts and capacity and the idea of self-preservation. 

The second task in developing an educational sociology is to 
analyze our social groupings and to determine their relative values 
and uses from the educational standpoint. Every social group, 
whether organized or merely inchoate, has educative value, and 
many of them have deliberately formulated educational programs. 
Primary groups, such as the family, the playground, and the com- 
munity; intermediate groups, such as the school and the church; 
and secondary groups, such as the state and large cultural organ- 
izations, have distinct socializing aims and functions and are con- 
sequently educative. It is the child’s contacts with these groups, 
whether it be the direct contacts of the primary group, or the com- 
bination of direct and indirect contacts in the intermediate group, 
or the indirect contacts of the secondary groups through tradition, 
custom, organized law, literature, etc., that expands his vision, his 
sympathy, and his range of purposive activities. The home, the 
church, industry, occupational organizations, fraternal societies, 
social and culture clubs, literary, artistic, musical, and amusemental 
associations—all are both educational means and educational ends. 
Teachers have too often failed to realize that even during the one 
hundred and eighty days in the year when school influence is most 
dominant these other influences are very powerful, and that during 
the other one hundred and eighty-five days they are almost 
supreme in their dominance over the welfare of youth. Educational 
sociology must furnish the synthetic point of view which will 
enable the school to broaden its work by securing the aid of these 
organizations. 

Most of all in our day the state has become both a means and 
an end in education. The state is interested, not only in producing 
educated and efficient individuals who are able to increase the pro- 
ductive and competitive materials of commerce and industry, but 
in producing socialized and co-operative members of society. 
Modern states have come to include within their sphere of control 
the aims and activities of all other organizations. Coincident with 
this extension of state function has come an extension of citizen 
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rights and duties. Popular suffrage has brought increased indi- 
vidual responsibilities to the citizen, and governments must see 
that citizens are trained to meet those responsibilities. The voter 
must be educated, not merely into political intelligence, but into 
political activity. It is not enough to have intelligent voters, but 
we must have unselfish workers in civic affairs. Statesmanlike 
leaders must have intelligently appreciative followers, and these 
can be produced only in an atmosphere of sympathetic devotion 
to political service through actual participation. Continued dis- 
cussion based upon intelligent teaching in the public schools alone 
can maintain a sane balance between party loyalty and inde- 
pendency. Only an education which recognizes and uses group 
influences and methods as a social laboratory can establish an 
equilibrium between the individualist and the socialist, the con- 
servative and the radical, the ‘“‘standpatter”’ and the “mug- 
wump,”’ and develop prophylactics against the boss who thrives 
under individualism and the demagogue who flourishes under 
collectivism. It is a sane educational sociology which must lead 
the way to a state system of education that will train citizens to a 
comparatively equal intelligence and spirit of sacrifice in dealing 
with public business. 

But it is not sufficient to discover the educational functions and 
needs of these various social organizations. General principles 
must be outlined for their utilization in our school systems. A 
general synthesis of the educational ideals of all social institutions 
having important educational bearings should be formed and 
means of co-ordinating their efforts worked out. The school should 
in more direct ways be affiliated with the home, the church, the 
club, the playground, the occupational organizations, cultural 
societies, business life, and civic activities. At present, while the 
church educates religiously, industry educates economically, general 
society educates socially, and cultural agencies educate culturally, 
there is no central co-ordinating agency to centralize and unify 
their efforts. Consequently they lack direction and breadth of 
view and technical efficiency. The school is the only institution 
whose sole mission is education and whose sanction is powerful 
enough and universal enough to bring about the needed unification. 
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Moreover, the school has developed a technique and an educational 
driving power not found in the other institutions. Hence the 
school must be the central axis about which all educative effort 
must be made to revolve. This will require a full understanding 
of the social point of view which will reveal the dependence of the 
school upon general society through all of its units of organization, 
and an equally clear view on the part of those organizations of the 
superior knowledge and technical skill of the school in the work 
of training youth. Only the synthetic view of educational sociology 
which ever keeps in the foreground the needs of general society is 
broad enough to bring about this desideratum. 

A third task of educational sociology is that of orienting a series 
of general principles which run through society as a whole and 
which must consequently be enforced through school activities. 
Such a principle is that of democracy. The persistent and uni- 
versal fact of a growing democratization of every form of social 
activity must find response in every phase of educational organ- 
ization and practice. Political democracy is evident in the uni- 
versal trend of advanced governments both toward the extension 
of their sphere of activities into business, social, and institutional 
control and toward the enlargement of the percentage of the popu- 
lation taking part in this control. Economic democracy is evident 
in the increased returns to the laborer in modern times and in the 
growing solidarity and aggressiveness of the laboring population. 
Social democracy is shown in the breaking down of class lines and 
in the opening up of avenues of advance from one class to another. 
Cultural democracy is visible in the increasing percentage of 
literacy, the popularization of the plastic, color, and mechanical 
arts, the spread of musical taste and possibilities through mechanical 
reproducers such as the pianola and the phonograph, the univer- 
salizing of the drama through moving pictures, and the cheapening 
and popularizing of literature through its multitudinous forms and 
its wide appeal. All of these democratizing measures must find 
in the schools a ready response. A democratic society puts demo- 
cratic imperatives upon the schools, and it is the sociologist rather 
than the psychologist who must be held responsible for whatever 
reorganization of our educational system is necessary to meet these 


imperatives. 
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A fourth task of educational sociology is to aid in the recon- 
struction of educational history. Under the impulse of the social 
point of view the history of education is undergoing much the 
same sort of reconstruction as is so noticeable in general history. 
Just as ordinary history is broadening from the old type of political 
and military history to that of the general social history of peoples, 
so the history of education is broadening from the study of the 
lives and theories of certain educational leaders to the study of the 
general social education of population groups. Sociology must 
aid in this process by keeping the emphasis upon the total educa- 
tional influences of all institutions instead of allowing it to be con- 
fined to the schools alone. The purpose of history is mainly to 
illuminate present-day problems by showing the stream of tendency 
in human evolution, and therefore an educational history that is 
not based upon a broad educational sociology must remain a general- 
culture course rather than a technical course for the training of 
teachers. 


APPLIED FEATURES OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Any treatment of the general principles of educational sociology 
must either be accompanied or followed by the applications of 
these principles to our existing educational situation. This is not 
less difficult than a clear-cut statement of the principles to be 
applied, and it does not fall any less within the province of the edu- 
cational sociologist. It is true that the practical educator must 
do the actual work, but it is as much the duty of the sociologist 
to aid the educator in this work as it is the duty of the psychologist. 
If the principles of psychology as they have been applied to edu- 
cational problems have enabled the teacher better to deal with the 
individual in his personal development we may expect applied 
educational sociology to be just as effective in aiding the teacher 
to direct the pupil’s social development. Educators are rather 
blindly stumbling toward this conclusion by using sociological 
terms and by taking courses in general sociology in preparation for 
teaching. But the mass of social ideas related to education in the 
teacher’s mind is vague and unorganized. The writer recently 
attended a state meeting of superintendents in which the program 
consisted of a discussion of the socialization of school work. The 
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program was confined to topics concerned wholly with school 
and community relations. Neither the program makers nor the 
speakers seemed to be conscious of the fact that they were dealing 
only with the external factors of socialization, and that there was 
a whole realm of internal policies just as vitally concerned with 
socialization as the ones they were considering. Moreover, their 
vision was not less limited along this line than that of many sociol- 
ogists. Before we can have an applied educational sociology it is 
necessary for both educators and sociologists to get a broader and 
more specific knowledge of the intimate relations that should exist 
between practical educational problems and applied sociology. 

The first effective approach to applied educational sociology is 
through the use of the social survey in connection with the edu- 
cational survey. The school survey is merely the application of 
the social-survey idea in education. No educational survey is com- 
plete without a general analysis of the environment of the school. 
Probably the most significant result of the wave of school surveys 
sweeping over the country is to be found in the continual emphasis 
placed upon the social outreachings of the school. But the sociol- 
ogist is interested in more than the external relations of the school. 
It is the one institution which the sociologist counts upon more 
than any other to bring about social control and social advance- 
ment. If the school is to be directed toward social amelioration, 
which is the aim of applied sociology, it must be organized and 
administered in harmony with social ideals. No school survey 
analyzing educational conditions as they are and mapping out 
programs of development for their improvement can be complete 
without the aid of the sociologist, either directly or indirectly, and 
the sooner we have a sane educational sociology the sooner these 
surveys will enter into the broader field of usefulness open to them. 


SPECIAL PHASES OF APPLIED EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Next to the general outline of the aims and work of education 
in terms of social need through the educational survey educational 
sociology must deal with the specific problems daily confronted 
by the educator. Administration, discipline, the curriculum, and 
methods need to be socialized. In place of the random and tenta- 
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tive efforts of psychologically trained teachers to bring about 
socialization must come the scientific efforts of sociologically 
trained teachers. In order to make specific the process of social- 
ization it will be necessary to take up these phases separately. 

School administration has two phases—administration by the 
public and internal administration by the school authorities. The 
province of educational sociology in general administration is to 
see that the principles of social administration found effective in 
other institutions are applied in education and that the schools are 
given their appropriate attention and rank according to their 
social effectiveness. Comparative studies of school, church, and 
business administration and analyses of school administrative 
policies from the standpoint of their social utility would very 
materially affect the efficiency of general school organization. In 
the same way the application of social-efficiency methods of internal 
administration would broaden the vision of school administrators 
and smooth the pathway to better school and community relation- 
ships. It is the spread of the idea of social solidarity that will 
bring about the intimate co-operation between the home, the church, 
the countinghouse, and the classroom necessary to connect the 
schools with practical life. A specific phase of school administra- 
tion, such as discipline, will make this clear. 

There are two elements in all social control or discipline—the 
individual and the social group. Individual conduct in general is 
a compromise between what the individual wants to do and what 
society demands that he do. In overt cases where corrective dis- 
cipline is required the individual is in conflict with society. The 
purpose of punishment is to restore harmony. One of the most 
important contributions sociology has made is its contribution 
to criminology through emphasizing the responsibility of the group 
for the delinquent, both as a cause and as a cure for delinquency. 
Civic discipline has been immensely improved, both in humanity 
and effectiveness, by supplementing the old individualistic view of 
the lawbreaker with the social view—in other words, by adding 
sociological insight to psychological insight. In the same way 
school discipline will be improved by adding sociological treatment 
to the psychological treatment it has already received. When 
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the criminal began to be looked upon as a ward of society, out of 
harmony with its demands, as well as an individual culprit, social 
elimination in the form of capital punishment began to disappear 
and is now used only in extreme cases. But school elimination or 
educational capital punishment still flourishes in mediaeval gran- 
deur. When the social point of view is added to the individual point 
of view in school discipline, it may not be necessary to remove the 
scholastic head of a pupil for a wide variety of offenses or to use 
the educational guillotine on offending Freshmen in blocks of fifty, 
a hundred, or even five hundred per semester examination. Organ- 
ized schools are rather advanced products of civilization and com- 
pulsory attendance a new phenomenon; hence methods of school 
discipline are several generations behind state discipline and are 
very much in need of the broader treatment which educational 
sociology may provide. Much is already being done toward the 
socialization of discipline through the use of group stimuli and 
appeals to the social instincts, but much more rapid progress would 
be made with a scientific organization and application of social 
principles and methods. 

Even more patent than the values of educational sociology in 
school administration are its values in determining the curriculum. 
Our school curricula of the present are largely traditional, and such 
reorganization as they have undergone in recent years has been 
too largely psychological and individualistic. They are gradually 
being worked over and are moving toward the wider social view, 
but the process is needlessly slow and frequently without a clear 
idea of the fundamental changes needed. The general process of 
socializing the program of studies will embody three steps: the 
elimination of educational materials unadapted to the training of 
socialized members of society, the filling in with a larger percentage 
of materials specifically adapted to training for social service, and 
the reorganization of the revised studies and the added knowledge 
areas into a co-ordinated whole directed in harmony with the larger 
ends and aims of education as shown by the need for both indi- 
vidual efficiency and social service. We must look to the broader 
view of educational sociology to correct the exaggerated emphasis 
and warped visions of the industrial educationist and the culturist, 
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and to estimate the relative values of general and specific vocational 
training as compared with general and specific cultural training. 
A socialized education must be both practical and cultural, and it 
is time for educators to drop the controversial standpoint and to 
see that any education that is truly vocational must be cultural 
and that culture of itself is as practical an end in education as 
industrial efficiency. 

The final function of applied educational sociology is in the 
determination of school methods. This has long been assumed 
to be a psychological problem, but in recent years we are learning 
that it is equally a sociological problem. Learning is no less the 
result of group stimulus and group methods than of individual 
stimulus and tutorial methods. Progressive teachers are reai- 


izing more and more that an effective group or classroom con- 
sciousness and the lateral pressure of student spirit are as necessary 
to secure good work on the part of pupils as knowledge and will- 
power displayed by the teacher himself. Hence the teacher is 
ceasing to be an intellectual autocrat and instructor and is becom- 
ing a class leader. Class rivalry, class democracy, class responsi- 
bility, and mutual helpfulness are encouraged as substitutes for 


the former individual effort inspired by mere force of personality 
or through the use of artificial rewards and punishments. No 
socialized curriculum can ever be made effective in practice without 
the use of fully socialized methods of instruction. An intelligent 
application of social stimuli to produce social attitudes, social 
habits, and social-service ideals demands a scientific sociological 
treatment of classroom and general school methodology. 

In each of the foregoing phases of educational practice 
administration, both external and internal, discipline, curriculum, 
and method—we have a right to expect as important advances to 
follow the development of an applied educational sociology as came 
from the development of educational psychology. This will result 
in placing sociology alongside psychology in our normal schools 
and colleges of education and in making educational sociology a 
required study as the basis of a license to teach in the public schools. 
It has taken psychology half a century to supplant philosophy as the 
basis of educational theory, and scientific educational psychology 
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is as yet scarcely a generation old; it ought to take not more 
than half that period to place educational sociology on the same 
plane with educational psychology in determining and directing 
both educational theory and educational practice. This desidera- 
tum, however, calls for more understanding of education as a 
science and more study of practical educational problems on the 
part of sociologists in the future than they have shown in the past. 
The time seems to be ripe for sociologists to recognize the claims 
of education for treatment as a branch of applied sociology and to 
establish more intimate relations with the schools of education, 
where courses in educational sociology should be as frequently 
given and will certainly be as popular and useful as courses in 
educational psychology. 
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A CONSERVATIVE’S VIEW OF POVERTY' 


ARLAND D. WEEKS 
Agricultural College, North Dakota 


THE ATTACK ON POVERTY 


There is an institution which is as old as the world—poverty 
old enough to command respect. But how goes it with poverty 
today? Instead of contentment and approval there is skepticism 
and challenge. While the poor cannot all be expected to be enthu- 
siastic for poverty, the lessening enthusiasm of people of culture, 
means, and position is not encouraging. And there are those who 
boldly criticize existing conditions—speak ill of ways of getting 
rich—or fanatically propose a national conference for the aboli- 
tion of poverty. 

The institution of poverty is under attack. Those interested in 
keeping things as they are, believing in the rightness of existing 
conditions, need be alert. If inconsiderate comments, such as 
have gained currency in recent years, continue, poverty as an insti- 
tution will be undermined, as was the institution of slavery by the 
writings of William Lloyd Garrison and the Abolitionists, and as 
exclusive male suffrage has been by Susan B. Anthony and Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw. 

Those attacking poverty are having everything too much their 
own way. Believers in things as they are must be numerous; but 
arguments in rebuttal are few, while those who oppose poverty are 
vociferous. Those who have great wealth hang on to it; they do 
not argue. 

Hence the importance of defense at this critical time. There 
is need to review the whole social system and to point out where 
poverty-abolitionists would do harm if their views went into effect. 
There is need of saying, ‘‘ Look here, look there’’; need of pointing 
out how conditions would be changed for the worse under a differ- 
ent distribution of wealth. To maintain the status quo will require 

* Copyright, 1017, by Arland D. Weeks. 
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active effort. Otherwise the peculiar advantages enjoyed under the 
existing economic system are not likely to be fully appreciated by 


the general public. 


POVERTY AND PRECEDENT 


One who comes to the defense of the present order finds himself 
fairly choked with arguments. Thoughts come to mind with such 
impetuosity that the vocal organs are jammed and overcome if 
speech is attempted, and the pen devoted to setting down the ideas 
tends to plunge through the paper and to contaminate with ink 
those parts of the unwritten sheet immediately surrounding the 
puncture; while if a typewriter be used, the authorship of confuta- 
tion heeds not the ringing of the bell and the stoppage of the carriage 
at the end of the line, whereby there results the piling up of impres- 
sions in one place, with corresponding lack of progression. 

There is composition that halts for lack of ideas. There is that 
which clogs from having too many. The latter is that of one who 
lays himself to our subject. Where begin ? is the question—there 
is so much to be said. One powerful concept does, however, free 
itself from the mass and claims first chance of record—the argument 
from precedent. 

The poor will be always with us. They always have been; why 
change? They have always been uncomfortable; why experi- 
ment? Time has sanctified poverty, made it sacred. It has 
always been. Let it always be. Would we do irreverence to the 
fathers by introducing novelty? No, let us be guided by the lamp 
of experience—nay, candle. Whenever the world departs from 
precedent there is trouble. Ignoring precedent results in doing 
something new; but if precedent is followed changes do not occur. 
Precedent gives a feeling of peace. It is better to be content under 
bad conditions than to change, for change is change. Let those 
who have not, be content with conditions—iet them imitate the 
rich, who are reconciled to theirs. The lack of respect for precedent 
is one of the saddest blows today’s conservative has to suffer. 
Actually, some propose change for the sake of improvement. 
While change of some kinds is proper, as change of clothes, social 
change is a different matter. Conservatives tend to regard social 
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change as distinctly and conclusively unwelcome. There is no use 
of saying more upon precedent; other arguments are ahead, and 
they seem to be jealous of every syllable that postpones. The 


claims of precedent must be felt rather than reasoned about. One 
just feels that poverty must always be. 
CHARITY 

Little do we realize what a catastrophe it would be for charity 
workers if poverty were abolished. The special field of these 
workers is the slums. Without slums there would be no charity 
organizations and spirit of social service and benevolence. Many 
of the charity workers have made special preparation for their 
work, have taken courses in universities, and have invested money 
in their vocation. To change conditions so that charity would be 
unnecessary would throw many out of work and deprive them of a 
means of liveiihood. The machinery for distributing money to the 
poor is complex, and a good many people are required to operate it; 
and, while the poor themselves may not receive much of what is 
donated for charity, if there were no poor nothing would be donated. 
Hence the poor are indispensable. 

The spirit of charity is singularly sweet. Who would see it 
pass away? Our laws have already trespassed upon the realm of 
benevolence, for conditions are not as they were in the Middle Ages, 
when beggars were allowed to be seen and alms-giving was a 
heavenly virtue. Charity cannot exist without objects of charity. 
If justice ever takes the place of benevolence, there will be such a 
decline of charity as the world never saw. Conditions will not be 
the same. The person who now buys a ticket at a generous figure 
for a charity ball might have to give up something beforehand, and 
would feel less inclined to go. Much as one might like to see 
poverty abolished, one should think twice about it if with the 
passing of poverty the pleasure and privilege of giving away worn 
garments also is to disappear. 


SPECIALIZATION 

This is an age of specialization; everybody sees that. But 
nobody seems to connect the idea of specialization with the need 
of having the poor always with us in society. Yet specialization, 
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for its fullest application, requires economic grades, classes, and 
stratifications. 

Some are to specialize as producers and some as consumers. 
Thus the highest development in these respective fields may be 
reached. No one can do all things equally well. If the producer 
should try to be a really proficient consumer, he would likely fall 
short of the highest standards; and, on the other hand, if the expert 
consumer attempted to make himself over into a producer, he 
might similarly achieve but mediocre results. It is best that pro- 
ducer and consumer each practice his forte, and thereby reach some 
perfection. 

The awkward attempts of people who become suddenly rich to 
live up to their consumptional opportunities should be sufficient 
proof of the place of specialization in standards of living and of 
the imperative need of keeping producers where they belong. The 
hive furnishes a neat illustration. There are queens, drones, and 
workers. Each class is specialized, each plays its appointed part, 
and each has a different standard of living. 

Little do the poverty-abolitionists appreciate the peculiar bio- 
logical advantages of a state of poverty. If reformers will keep 
their hands off long enough, people will come to differ physically 
and otherwise like bees. But with a more uniform and monotonous 
distribution of wealth such differences cannot develop. The diet 
of the very poor results in a class of people who can almost eat nails. 
The babies of the destitute take milk from unsterilized bottles with 
big flies clustering about, drink it sour, and live—some of them. 
This tends to give us a class who do not require pampering. Hard- 
ships that would be most unwelcome and injurious to people on a 
higher plane can be borne by the lower classes. For the sake of 
developing a class that can bear hardships severe conditions must 
be provided, and poverty includes all the necessary conditions. 

Ill-disposed critics of things as they are do not suitably value a 
certain extensive and increasing specialization laboriously under- 
taken by the extremely rich. It is no small matter to find new 
ways of spending money. It racks the constitution to maintain 
discontent with everything that savors of the ordinary. Many a 
man of great wealth would be glad to put on old clothes and go 
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out and roll, but he keeps up appearances for the sake of his wife. 
The strain of keeping up strenuous consumption often wrecks the 


nervous system, though in time, by the law of specialization, the 
favored classes get used to it. How absurd, then, to underestimate 
the services of those who carry the burden of great wealth and pave 
the way, often through dutiful dissipation, to new methods of 
expenditures. Somebody has to face the problem of spending the 


huge surplus left after the wages are paid, a problem becoming 
greater every year. Specialization is the solution. 


THE VICARIOUS RICH 


All sorts of misunderstandings abound in the literature—if one 
can call it such—of the critics of the established order. And every- 
where there is failure to appreciate the services rendered by great 
spenders. The rich are vicarious. Let us see. 

By holding wealth back from the poor the very rich take upon 
their own shoulders the risk of moral degeneracy associated with 
luxury and pampered indulgence. Imagine what would happen if 
everybody could put up at the best hotels. The rich fall grandly 
into line and assume the risks and burdens associated with luxury 
and its dangers. When a man with a large roll representing what 
some would call ‘withheld wages,” or perhaps the profits of a 
child-labor cotton factory, walks into a princely hostelry or boards 
a private yacht, the envious poor do not realize the sublime moral 
daring and spirit of sacrifice displayed. Just as stallions among 
bands of wild horses on the plains prance majestically back and 
forth, keeping off wolves from the more defenseless equines, so 
there are superb champions in society who go where the menace of 
luxury is greatest and fend the multitude from the demoralization 
which would result from living wages. Those who think they 
suffer from not having enough to live on do not appreciate such 
service. But if a doctor risked his life by exposing himself to 
smallpox out of regard for the general welfare, he would be heralded 
as brave and vicarious. 

Centralized and monopolized wealth conduces, also, to a non- 
materialistic—shall I say spiritual ?—viewpoint. The possession 
of property attaches the mind to property. But if one has no 
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property his mind cannot be thus attached, surely not to his own 
property. Hence centralized ownership, though materializing and 
grave for the plutocrat, frees others from any temptation to be 
unduly engrossed in things owned. Thus a lofty, anticipational 
frame of mind which shades over into refined and etherialized long- 
ing and sweetness is established among the expropriated. Bold, 
crass materialism would cloud society were it not for the spiritualiz- 
ing effects of the vicarious function of those who risk the inability 
to get through the eye of the needle on account of the camel’s hump, 
enlarged by bales of worldly goods and securities. It is evident 
that one carrying little baggage can get through a smaller passage- 
way than a party with loads of stuff. Bear in mind that the 
straight and narrow way is just what it is said to be—narrow. The 
poor, therefore, are better prepared for going to a Far Land. 


VARIETY 

To do away with extremes of wealth would result in sameness 
As it is now, there is variety. There are editions de Juxe and paper- 
bound copies on cheap paper, the “movies”? and grand opera. 
Palatial residences and sumptuous living add not a little to the 
spectacular, which the poor enjoy so much to witness. What 
would our cities be without show places to contrast with the tene- 
ments? One has a distinct feeling of relief in leaving the squalid 
sections of a city and returning to the residence district. The 
emotions are aroused and sensations are possible where contrasts 
exist. A food riot is picturesque. |Would you have every auto- 
mobile a Ford?) There is much of the theatrical where money is 
flush, and people not favored with this world’s goods benefit by 
being enabled to catch glimpses of high life. Even a cat may look 
at a king. If the poor were conironted with a charge for every 
observation of splendor, they would realize hew much they are now 
getting for nothing. 

Our industrial or manufacturing system and the whole fabric of 
commercial practice rest upon economic differences, with poverty 
as a basis.) For example, there would be waste if discarded woolens 
were not ground up into shoddy and made into cheaper kinds of 
clothing. How could there be a market for shoddy if everybody 
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could buy good cloth? There are grades of flour. Poor people 
use up the poor flour—or it is sent to the Japanese, but the Japs 
are getting wise. Every factory turns out different grades of goods, 
and of course there must be grades of buyers or the goods would 
not sell. 

Even nature itself seems to behave as if there would always be 


poor people. Growing things differ in quality. Think of the 


natural differences in wool, beef, potatoes, lumber, and in the 
flavors of fruits and vegetables. Carp is not so good to eat as lake 
trout, and the fur of a rabbit cannot be compared to that from a 
seal. Apples have to be graded; and the good ones are sold to 
people who can pay for them, while other people take the culls or 
go without. That is nature’s way. 

In fact, there would be no way of using up some of the things 
on the market if need did not actually compel their use. Moldy 
foods would go begging and rents for dwellings on land subject to 
river overflow would drop to nothing. And, on the other hand, 
with the reduction of superior incomes a good many places could 
not be kept up, and servants would be dismissed by the thousand. 
It is clear that conditions are right as they are. 


INDEPENDENCE 


The anti-poverty propaganda will do well if it can defend itself 
from having increased a lack of respect for authority and social 
position—a lack which may be seen all about us. We are supposed 
to know how a beggar on horseback would act; well, if a beggar 
thinks he is going to have a chance to ride, he does not act the same 
as before. And that is just it—all sorts of people are being encour- 
aged to expect things, and respectfulness is at a discount. Think 
of the insolence of the I1.W.W. in daring to organize the unskilled 
laborers in the face of all the commercial and manufacturing and 
farmers’ organizations. Social unrest results from talking about 
improving conditions. True, it also results from not talking about 
improving conditions, but is it not better to have the unrest from 
not talking? Those who talk and write simply stir up more unrest 
than would probably exist if no encouragement to those in poverty 
were held out. Anyhow there has been a decline in respect for 
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position. Of course, the good old days are gone. Even the peas- 
ant could scarcely be expected any longer to apologize to the knight 
if the knight’s horse stepped on the son of the soil. But the change 
from old-time deference to those higher up is going on too fast as 
it is, let alone the change threatened by the elevation of the lower 
classes. 

How are persons kept in their places anyhow? By looking 
into this matter carefully we may see the dangers in abolishing 
economic restrictions. It is by wages and salaries paid by economic 
superiors that impertinence is prevented. The employee who 
objects may be fired, and he knows it. The corporation has the 
employee dangling at the end of a thread, with the shears near 
enough to inspire respect. Talk with any of the representatives of 
the great industrial concerns and hear them stand up for the system. 
Unless you get them into a corner where nobody can overhear, you 
may think they no longer think as they used to in college. They 
show a marked respect—marked with the dollar sign. 

Free speech and a free press would be terrible if really free. It 
is well enough to play they are free, but who would want to live in 
a place where editors were not on a salary and ordinary persons 
were not kept in restraint by job fear? There would be an 
upheaval in society the like of which has never occurred. Enough 
radicalism has been let loose by the secret ballot, which is not to 
be compared, from a conservative standpoint, to the system which 
allows the employer to look over the shoulder of the employee when 
he marks a ballot, as is done in Germany. They know better how 
to do things in Europe. 

The advantages of a salary brake on freedom of expression are 
seen in university circles. If professors were economically inde- 
pendent, they would secure academic freedom and stir up discussion 
and become agitators; thus many wealthy men would be less 
inclined to give buildings, libraries, stadia, etc., to universities and 
colleges, and the cause of higher education would languish. 

A charming example of real graciousness and deference, such as 
could appear only under the usual economic conditions, was afforded 
in a western state. An elderly millionaire, deaf as a post and as 
uninteresting as yesterday’s newspaper, was invited to college 
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after college to give talks and to become acquainted with the 
college presidents. They made a great to-do over him, and it 
was not surprising after such distinction that he left sums to 
several institutions. 

PRIVACY OF INCOMES 

To do away with poverty would involve some sort of attack on 
people who have a great deal of inoney. It would be impossible 
to raise all to the income level of those enjoying the highest incomes, 
so the piling up of wealth would invite attack. The poor would be 
made to share in the accumulation of the rich, the poor coming to 
have more and the rich and privileged being allowed less. 

Aside from the unpleasant impression which such procedure 
would produce in some quarters, there is the insuperable objection 
of a violation of privacy, for agents would be prying into incomes 
and knowing about them. The delicate consideration now allowed 
under the law, the secrecy which now shields income-tax payers, 
who are persecuted for the support of public institutions, would no 
longer be guaranteed, and people generally would know how one 
gets his money and how much he has. This would be unconstitu- 
tional. Everyone would have to tell how much he had and where 
he got it. Now, while this would be permissible in some cases, it 
would not in all. It is proper enough to know how much people 
of small means have, and how much salary one receives who is 
employed by the government. But people of large means often 
like real privacy in their affairs. If an employer had to tell how 
much his profits were, his employees might revolt and make 
trouble. There surely would not be very much peace in society 
if the facts about incomes were freely brought to light. 

It is far better that things should remain as they are—poverty 
and all—than that the privacy of those who happen to have inter- 
esting sources of income should be disturbed. Such intrusion could 
not be popular with all classes. It would be wrong. 


PRODUCTION NOT A BASIS OF REWARD 

Boil down the views of social critics and you find the idea of 
compensation according to labor. Production, they say, should 
be the basis for the size of income received. The answer to this 
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kind of talk is easy. How much anyone actually produces today 
cannot exactly be determined, and so incomes cannot be based on 
labor. It is like trying to prove which is more necessary, the spark 


plugs or the wheels of a touring car. As a matter of fact, all these 


parts are necessary, and the car stops if any one of a good many 
different parts goes wrong. Which is more necessary, a lamp or a 
match with which to light it? One cannot apportion the impor- 
tance of such things. 

A factory employs hundreds of men, all of whom are necessary, 
and turns out a single product, say linoleum, which sells at so much 
a yard. How can one tell how much each person has done to pro- 
duce the output? The work of all is necessary to produce the 
linoleum. No one can state in dollars just how much each has 
contributed. So how could people be paid according to what they 
produce ? 

The people of the whole country go about their work, and the 
result is an aggregate social production, from a real, if not formal, 
co-operation. The rancher raises sheep, and the wool goes to 
the mills and pelts to the factory—where “‘shammy”’ is manufac- 
tured, perhaps—and mutton goes to the packing-house. Every- 
body who has anything to do with sheep has contributed to the 
value of woolen goods or anything made of sheepskin. The woman 
in a calico dress who cooked breakfast for the men who sheared the 
sheep is a factor in the final selling price of the finest suit that ever 
went out of a fashionable shop. But how can each contribution 
of labor be weighed and each person remunerated according to what 
he does? Impossible. 

The practical way to divide up is for each person to take all he 
can get. The woman in calico may not get a penny where the 
jobber gets hundreds of dollars, but that is the way of the world, 
and it must be so. While all the parties concerned co-operate to 
produce the suit of clothes, there seems to be no way of co-operating 
for the division of the wealth produced; they just have to fight for 
it, and those who do not fight, who are perhaps too busy producing 
to fight, simply have to have less. Suppose one person seems to 
get a hundred times as much as he produces, and another gets one 
one-hundredth of what he produces, what are you going to do about 
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it? As was said before, it is not the ability to produce, but the 
ability to acquire, that counts. 

A fault in common speech has much to do with wrong ideas on 
distribution. We say that this man or that man has made so much 
money. Someone, we say, has made a million. This use of lan- 
guage causes people to think of production and income as related, 
and furnishes an argument for cranks who want individual produc- 
tion to be the basis of individual income. How much better it 
would be if we would only get into the habit of saying take instead 
of make? We should say this man or that man has taken so much 
money—not say made it. Perhaps the operatives or the miners or 
the farmers made the money, but another gets it. So why do we 
not say so? A fisherman takes a fish, he does not make a fish. 
Nature, the working people, the salaried managers, and public 
demand make value, but a stockholder may take 300 per cent a 
year. There is a difference between making money and taking it, 
and the advantage is all with the man who takes. With a slight 
improvement in our use of words the facts would be brought out 
more clearly, and the ill-advised notion of distribution according to 
labor or services wouid meet with less favor. 

UNEARNED INCREMENT 

One cannot look into the origin of great fortunes, or of small 
ones either, for that matter, without being impressed with the 
importance of being an early bird. Promptness and punctuality 
are virtues that have always been held up for imitation. Nowhere 
can be found better arguments for these qualities than in the case 
of unearned increment. The importance of being born at the right 


time and place is unmistakable when one sees how the ownership 
of mines, forests, lands, rights of way, and of the sites of great 


cities has been determined by priority. 

There was a time when water-power sites, oil lands, and corner 
lots could be had for a song. With the growth of population these 
natural monopolies become more and more valuable. There are 
spots of land in New York City, none too large for a chicken coop 
of colonial times, that now afford a rental income sufficient to sup- 
port many families in idleness and luxury, and unless the followers 
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of Henry George have their way, such tracts will continue to give 
their owners, without effort, income as long as the world stands. 
It is the same with coal mines. Those who are fortunate enough 
to get hold of the coal mines find their output becoming more valu- 
able every year. People must keep warm, and they have to come 
to the mine-owner. 

The attempt to discredit the income derived from unearned 
increment is not likely to succeed. In the first place, this way of 
acquiring wealth is ancient and people are used to it. Those who 
might have their attention called to how unearned increment 
lowers the flow of income to those not its beneficiaries are sure 
to be impressed with the antiquity of the process. Families in 
possession of great estates of land, and railroads with their land 
grants, alike are known to have long profited by this economic 


advantage. 

The economic principle of basing income upon what one owns 
instead of service rendered is as fully upheld by unearned increment 
as by interest. Do away with unearned increment and you would 
destroy a strong barrier now standing in the way of an out-and-out 


labor basis for incomes. Indeed, without unearned increment to 
throw up fortunes for the few, it is possible that interest would tend 
to disappear, for the interest-taking system rests upon the dispro- 
portionate possession of wealth. If everybody had money and 
tried to live upon interest without labor, everybody would starve. 
The interest system cannot be maintained unless some have money 
and others do not. 

There are surely enough reasons to oppose the taking over of 
unearned increment by the state on the theory that it is a form of 
wealth produced by society and not by the individual. It would 
be an experiment to take this over for the state. Perhaps the 
strongest argument, however, for leaving things as they are, is that 
not one of us would have been the person to refuse the ownership 
that later would have afforded unearned increment. We would 
have been first if we could, and if not ourselves but someone else 
bought Manhattan Island of the Indians for $24, whose fault is it 
but our own ? 
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INTEREST 


Interest plays a part in the distribution of wealth—a very large 
part. Long ago the acceptance of interest was thought to be 
morally wrong. Money could not breed more money, it was said, 


so it was regarded as wrong to take interest. The Jews thought the 
receipt of interest a sin—this was in Bible times. People now have 
made up with interest, and money-lenders take as high rates as 
they can get. Nobody, except the doctrinaire, questions interest 
as an institution, and its relation to poverty scarcely attracts any 
attention. 

The real reason for paying interest is that one cannot borrow 
money unless he does pay interest. If a farmer needs a plow and 
does not have the money to buy one, he has to borrow it and pay 
interest. When he works with the plow and gets a crop, part of the 
crop belongs to the man who lent the money with which to buy the 
plow. The money-lender and the farmer unite to raise a crop; 
the farmer does the work and the other man lends the money. 

Interest, says an authority, is a reward paid to ownership. If 
a man owns a dollar, he gets six cents reward for ownership. The 
reward is for the ownership, not for the way the dollar was 
gained. A man who had stolen a dollar or a million would get 
just as much interest as anyone else, for it is not practicable to 
place the reward upon how ownership came to be. So the reward 
goes to ownership. 

Another way to understand interest is to think of it as a reward 
of abstinence. Some economists say this is so. The owner of a 
million dollars might, if not abstemious, use up all his money. If 
he abstains from spending, he gets his reward in the form of a cer- 
tain percentage. But another man who does not inherit money or 
get it in some way, so he can become abstemious too, is made to 
pay the reward of the man who has wealth. The justice of this 
will be seen only after reflection. 

People who think that labor only rather than ownership should 
be rewarded often take it upon themselves to say things against 
interest. They can be answered very briefly. Indeed, the best 
way to answer is briefly. 
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Tools are necessary with which to labor. One cannot produce 
things with his bare hands. There has to be capital to furnish a 
condition of production. Now, either there must be private capi- 
talists, who for interest furnish tools to labor, or the state would 
have to be the capitalist. Interest could be abolished only by 
making the state the capitalist. There is one important objection 
to having the state the capitalist: people who live upon interest 
could no longer do so. Labor would be the only basis of income. 
This would be a condition that not all would look upon with 
pleasure. 

SOCIAL OWNERSHIP 

Those who propose social ownership surely do so in the full light 
of the fact that it means an undermining of the opportunities for 
accumulating great private fortunes. 

There is scarcely a business that has such possibilities of income 
as the transportation system. It is no small privilege—that of 
owning and operating for private profit the railroads of the grandest 
and one of the largest nations on earth. Whether such opportu- 
nities for private wealth should be taken away from those who now 


enjoy them is indeed a serious question. Certainly the owners of 
the roads and their attorneys are not likely to favor government 


ownership. It is the same with “public” utilities of other kinds, 
that is, those businesses that are public in extent and private in 
results. Municipal ownership is just as objectionable as state or 
federal ownership, and for like reasons. 

There is danger in attempting social ownership, for where it is 
attempted it succeeds. Up to 1900 only one city out of thirteen 
that took over public utilities, such as electric-lighting systems, 
returned to private ownership, and where municipal ownership was 
a failure it was because the city government was a failure, owing 
usually to the ward system. With efficient city administration 
municipal ownership is permanent. If inefficient city government 
could with certainty be counted on, there would be less occasion 
to view with alarm the social ownership movement. But city gov- 
ernment is becoming efficient. So it is unwise to rely upon the 
inefficiency of city government as the best argument for opposing 


municipal ownership. 
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The arguments against social ownership must be of a different 
kind. Its advocates must be made to know how strongly some feel 
upon the subject. If social ownership had been entered upon long 
ago, when the owners of public utilities managed them themselves, 
the evils would have been fewer. But today there are heavy stock- 
holders who do not know the difference between a coupling pin and 
the Morse code, who are entirely out of touch with the work, which 
is left to people on salaries. Employees and superintendents do 
the work in connection with public utilities, while the real owners 
are often far removed from the scene of operations and would be 
out of their element doing the actual work. 

It would thus be a great hardship to deprive of ownership a 
class of people who have long since become rusty as producers. 
They have come to rely upon profits, and the idea that public 
utilities should be run solely in the interest of the public is about as 
distasteful as it well could be. Deprived of an assured income from 
public utilities—as assured as taxes are to the government—the 
present owners of our telegraph lines, express companies, railroads, 
mines, electric and gas plants, and street-car lines might be lost in 
the mass of those who work for pay. Our most distinguished 
leisure class would have the props knocked out from beneath it. 
Europe would notice the difference at once, for, except in war time, 
one of our largest exports is leisure. 

Social ownership would give the state or city great funds to be 
spent for public welfare. At first glance this might seem desirable. 
Think again. With private ownership great funds are accumulated, 
and to some extent disbursed by public utility multimillionaires for 
the public good. Gifts to universities are an example of the way 
the public gets back some of what monopolists take in the form of 
profits. There is scarcely a university or college in the country 
without a library, auditorium, chemistry laboratory, swimming- 
pool, girls’ dormitory, or Y.M.C.A. building given by a generous 
patron. One feels the influence of these benefactions the moment 
one sets foot on a campus, for it almost makes one think of a child 
with an empty cup and a spoon, and its mouth open. Besides 
universities, all sorts of projects, from hero medals to the eradica- 
tion of the boll weevil, are financed by donors. Does anyone think 
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that if the government, under social ownership, gained possession 
of funds comparable to those now going to public-utility owners, 
there would be such excellent taste in spending the people’s money ? 


PROFITS AND LIVING WAGE 


The chief reason why the men who run the business should 
receive the total production of wealth except wages to the workers 
is that the former are at a risk. But the laborer, says an eminent 
professor, contracts himself out of risk and accepts a definite rate 
of wages. Having contracted for a definite rate of wages, which 
wages, however, may stop any time—for he does run the risk of 
being fired—the laborer has no longer a claim upon what he pro- 
duces. 

The risk of the investor is so much greater than the risk of the 
worker that even if a concern makes a profit of several hundred 
per cent a year on investment, this profit is justified under the well- 
known economic doctrine of risk. The worker does not risk any 
capital, so he has no right to more than a living wage, regardless 
of production of values. Risk of a kind the worker does undergo, 
but it is not the right kind. In fact, a good many lives are lost in 
the various hazardous callings and in callings that are allowed to 
be hazardous because capital would hardly dare risk itself to change 
conditions. But, in mining, railroading, dynamite manufacture, 
and the building of tunnels under rivers the risk of life and limb 
can scarcely be regarded as so grave as the peril to dollars, so in the 
final division of values the workman is sufficiently rewarded by a 
living wage. Even a steeple jack employed to fix up the smoke- 
stack of a flour mill does not run any risk comparable to that which 
the owners run in undergoing the possibility that the steeple jack 
may fall twe hundred feet and damage a shed. 

The statement of the doctrine of economic risk found in the 
works of the most consistent conservatives will prove interesting 
both to those who approve and to those who disapprove the theory. 

One will get a clearer view of the riskless nature of the wage- 
earner’s relation to the business in which he is employed if one will 
dissociate the worker from his family. It merely confuses the 
issue and tends to discredit traditional economics to bring the 
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worker’s family into the account. It may be that his family does 
run some risk of being thrown into the street if the wages stop, but 
what has that to do with economics? That is a side issue, just as 
the risk of starvation or the bread line for the unmarried workman 
when thrown out of employment is a side issue. The contract is 
the thing, and the workman contracts himself out of risk when he 
bargains for a definite rate of wages. One should try to look 
upon the workman, then, as having reached enviable freedom 
from risk. 

We do not need to go further to find why the employer should 
take the surplus of production above the living wage. Risk is the 
explanation. A living wage is all that the workingman should 
expect, for he risks no capital, only himself and family. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Usually there are numbers unemployed. About a_ million 
workers were out of employment in this country prior to the present 
war. After the war—if it ends—it is expected that many will be 
unemployed. The late Mr. J. J. Hill said that after the war the 
question for the workingman would not be one of wages, but of 


securing work at any wages; and Senator Borah of Idaho predicts 
the greatest amount of unemployment ever known, when the war 
closes. Whether these predictions come true or not, we know that 
always a great many people are supposed to be looking for work, 
with applicants outnumbering jobs. This is the condition in nor- 
mal times—and there are those who object to it. 

Before jumping to the conclusion that unemployment is an evil 
and before joining the social reformers, we may well investigate the 
advantages of the present system. 

Unemployment causes one to look with great respect upon a 
chance to work; of course, it is to be understood that only those 
out of work and out of money are meant. If a man has enough 
to live on without work, he does not look upon work with more 
respect, rather less. But, out of money, the only way to get more 
money, usually, is to work for it; thus the job looks attractive, and 
the masses come to identify work with existence and to respect it 
and to eulogize it accordingly. 
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Then, too, when the job becomes thus attractive to the money- 
less, there is not so likely to be quibbling about doing more than 
one is paid for. One of the oldest maxims of service is that the 
laborer should do more than he is paid for—throw in something 
beyond exact measure, just as a grocer might add two or three eggs 
to a dozen or a bank cashier slip out a few coins in addition to what 
a check calls for. The worker is not to watch the clock, but is to 
let the hands go past the hour, and think nothing of it. The ethics 
of good service calls for this sort of thing, and employers have 
always pressed the point, and it is universally known. But if there 
were only two men for three jobs instead of three men for two jobs, 
how could this ideal of good measure be held up as it ought to be ? 

This is only one evil that would come from not having a crowd 
around the entrance whenever a man is advertised for. Consider 
how wages would be affected without a surplus in the labor market. 
Wages would go up. Then prices on articles bought by laborers 
would have to be put up too or workingmen would be saving 
money, which would result in overthrowing the present order. To 
be sure, prices could be put up at equal pace with wages, but what 
a bother. The present way is better—let unemployment serve as 
a check on wages. 

There is still another way in which to look at unemployment— 
it distributes leisure. The upper classes cannot consistently be 
reproached with being the only people of leisure so long as unem- 
ployment is common. Unemployment makes sure of leisure for 
the working people; they become, in effect, a leisure class and there- 
fore should not feel quite the same upon the subject of the leisure 
of the upper classes. 

EXPORTS 

In times of peace a billion dollars worth or more of goods is 
exported every year in excess of the value of imports. How does 
this happen? This surplus is what we produce and do not use up. 
If wages paid to the workers were so large that they could buy a 
billion dollars worth more of goods, they would do it. Then there 
would be no surplus to export. All the ships would do then would 
be to exchange goods of the same value produced in different cli- 
mates or made differently. Our immense trade balance would 
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vanish, destroyed by higher wages. Is it not better to pay low 
wages and have millions and billions of wealth to export than to 
pay wages that would enable the home market to consume goods 
equal in value to all produced in this country ?_ How should we feel 


as a nation if our trade balance went down? The wage-earners, too, 
ought to be satisfied with this arrangement—if they are patriotic. 
They surely would rather have our exports exceed imports than 
have higher wages. We do them an injustice in dreaming that 
they prefer income to patriotism. Everybody is supposed to sac- 
rifice for his country, and by keeping the consuming power of fac- 
tory hands down by means of low wages there is something left for 
export, the wage-earners thereby being patriotic. 

Of course money comes back for the exports, and one might 
think that the home market would be correspondingly increased. 
Yes, but the money comes back to a limited class who either keep 
it or travel abroad and spend it there. The spending of immense 
sums abroad by tourists and families who draw their support from 
this country takes up much of the wealth produced by wage- 
earners in excess of their wages. Thus the system balances nicely. 

THE TARIFF 

Some look upon the tariff as a bad habit, but there must be 
something to be said for it or it would be discarded, although not 
every bad habit is thrown off. 

The tariff is a political invention ranking in importance with 
great mechanical inventions. The tariff is no less a work of invent- 
ive genius than the steam engine. It is an invention which enables 
the government to raise money painlessly. Tell a man of small 
income that he must pay a hundred dollars to the government, and 
he becomes an anarchist; take it out of his pockets by indirect 
taxation, and none is more patriotic. 

The wonderful nature of the tariff is not fully realized by viewing 
it simply as a means of raising money painlessly for the government. 
It is in another connection that the tarifi shows evidence of the 
inspiration of true genius. The greatest service of the tariff is, 
not to raise money for the government, but to raise prices all 
around. If there is a duty of 50 per cent on something, imports 
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of that something are discouraged, and the government may receive 
little income or none from this source, but the price received by the 
home manufacturer will be about 50 per cent higher. For the 
millions of dollars received by the government from the tariff, 
manufacturers and dealers within the country—behind the tariff 
wall—teceive billions and billions more. Professor Summer of 
Yale estimated that the tariff raised prices all around from 30 to 40 
per cent. This would mean that a man with an income of $1,400 
would have to pay it all or nearly all for goods that without a tariff 
he could buy for $1,000. Such a man would pay about $400 a 
year to the tariff—a considerable tax—but as he does not know 
that he is paying it, unless he stops to think, he does not object. 

The worker is not likely to object because he is told that he 
receives higher wages on account of the protection which his 
employer has at the hands of the government, and it is true that 
the worker must receive wages high enough to enable him to pay 
the higher prices caused by the tariff and to keep alive—when 
employed. The worker is not supposed to receive wages high 
enough to enable him to save, so he is on the same basis as workmen 
in other countries. They all get a little less than enough to live 
on, but there is a satisfaction felt by the worker under the tariff; 
he handles larger sums of money. 

Aside from the advantages of the tariff to ordinary people, as 
indicated, there are strong advantages to the wealthy. Many 
great fortunes have been built on the tariff. The government really 
lends its taxing power to manufacturers, and they are therefore 
appreciative and patriotic. No class is more loyal to the govern- 
ment under a high tariff than the manufacturing class. One could 
not consistently oppose the tariff without joining forces with those 
who object to swollen fortunes and the persistence of poverty. 
Attack the tariff, and be counted among those who do not favor 
inequalities in economic status. 

Let us go back to the man of the 1,400-dollar income. If tariff 
prices did not sweep away the difference between $1,000 and $1,400, 
he would perhaps save $400 and gradually become “‘independent,”’ 
and what that would mean is explained elsewhere in these pages. 
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The government, too, would be much handicapped without the 
tariff to raise revenue. A tax would have to be called a tax, and 
how unpopular that is may be judged by the way the best people 
have always side-stepped taxes and left the small fry to pay them. 
The Supreme Court has felt strongly about taxes on incomes. The 
government would be put to it to get money if the tariff were 
abolished. There would be no way left but to go after wealth or to 
have government ownership and use the profits; and it is against 
the rules for the government to own and operate anything that 
makes money. Private enterprise always does the things that 
make money, and the government does the other things. 
TENANCY 
The alleged facts about the increase of tenancy in this country 
are no doubt correct enough. Let us agree that the census is right 
and that tenancy is increasing at a rapid rate—that farms are being 
worked more and more by families who do not own the farms. 
Agree that the tenants are a poor class, in debt up to their ears for 
mules, groceries, seed, implements, fence wire, and the doctor, and 
that the children often do not know what a schoolhouse is. 

There are deplorable facts about tenancy. But it is not fair to 
look merely at one side of the matter. There is another way to 
look at it. There surely must be some way of looking at tenancy 
so that the non-resident landowner will feel justified and _polli- 
ticians be untroubled in conscience. Nothing is more uncomfort- 
able than to have a feeling that one is taking advantage of another. 
This is especially true if little children and their mothers are 
involved. It would pain the conscience to realize that one was 
reaping where one had not sowed and was gathering what belonged 
to another. People may pooh at ethical considerations and may 
ridicule psychology, but what good is an investment if one does 
not sleep? One must try to see how justifiable the tenancy system 
is, together with the loan system associated with rural poverty. 

The best approach is to see the resemblance between what is 
happening to the small farm owner and what has happened to the 
small shop owner. Years and years ago such people as now work 
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in factories were often independent producers. Then came organ- 
ized industry, with capital, and swept them out of ownership and 
into jobs. It was uncomfortable, no doubt, for men who had been 
engaged in manufacturing in a small way at home or in little shops, 
to be put out of business, with the children and grandchildren 
taking such employment as could be had in factory towns. But it 
had to be, and we now have our industrial system. 

The modern industrial system has been a money-maker and 
there is coming to be a great surplus for investment. Some of this 
surplus is being invested in farms and lands, great private estates 
and heavily financed farming projects appearing. After a while a 
great many farmers, first becoming tenants, and later—they or 
their descendants—employees, will be in the same economic class 
with present factory employees. The farm workman, like the 
factory workman, will not own the business, and he will take orders. 
There will always be a fringe of farmers who work their own farms, 
but the factory type of estate will dominate in agricultural produc- 
tion, unless signs fail. Such being the case, why be concerned about 
tenancy? The country population will correspond in status with 
the factory population, in proportion of employees to owners, living 
conditions, etc. 

It follows that no one can consistently oppose the coming of a 
system of centralized ownership of land and of tenancy unless he 
is prepared to attack its analogue, the factory system, which has 
magnates and employees. We must expect a large part of the 
present farming class to become employees and be under superin- 
tendents. Thus agriculture and manufacturing will be on the same 
basis, and agriculture will no longer be out of harmony with our 
industrial labor system, so much identified with our type of civili- 
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] 

Various critical Americans, aided and abetted frequently by 
visitors from abroad have for many years been insisting that this 
country sadly needs more and better art. Our inartistic life has 
been pitied, denounced, derided, made the object of ‘‘uplift.”’ 
At first, with the confidence of successful frontier folk, we refused 
to believe that our conditions were as bad as our critics imagined. 
We were wealthy and reasonably happy. We had national health, 
and ours was opportunity. We were not keenly conscious of 
wants which we could not satisfy. We knew little about art, and 
that little often suggested scroll work, triviality, meretriciousness, 
even refined sensuality. Artists in all lines as well as their followers 
among the non-working women who were coming to be the decora- 
tions of our rich commercial life, we hardly pretended to under- 
stand, but we were sure that we held them and their works in 
small esteem. 

Our critics, however, have achieved their objects. We are no 
longer complacent over our insensitiveness to art and our art- 
lacking surroundings. We have become self-conscious, abashed, 
convicted of many serious aesthetic shortcomings; and we are 
now eager to amend our ways. We have resolved to give art a 
fair chance, and to require that our sons and daughters shall not 
be, as we were, deprived of opportunities to have the satisfactions 
and to exhibit the cultivation that are alleged to come from seeing, 
hearing, feeling (and even tasting and smelling) those things 
which superior judgment and taste call “artistic.” We have 
been gratified when millionaires gave us art galleries. We have 
been glad to make it possible for our wives and daughters and a 
few of our sons to travel in Italy, France, and Belgium where “‘art”’ 
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was to be found in largest quantities. Our women’s clubs have 
taken the matter of self-culture in art seriously. Americans no 
longer have, or at least express, sympathy with the Puritan’s pose 
as to the sinfulness of catering to aesthetic sensibilities. 

We have tried especially to develop art education, in the more 
inclusive sense of the term, as a part of our general education. 
During the last fifty years popular demard has forced into school 
and college curricula quite generally much English literature, and 
some drawing and music. Small but influential groups of our 
more ambitious citizens have also at times succeeded in having 
taught in the regular schools, or in special schools and classes 
organized for the purpose, dramatics, artistic dancing, painting, 
modeling, artistic craftsmanship, home decoration, and landscape 
gardening. To each and all of these newly awakened interests 
Europe has contributed, along with a few first-class exponents, a 
horde of self-promoting avaricious exploiters of popular credulity 
and private wealth. Schools and cults and fads have flourished. 
The decorative women of the rich, the idle and sterile women of 
the apartment-house dwellers, the ambitious daughters (and a few 
sons) of families rising rapidly to higher standards of living, the 
free lances among our intellectually emancipated womanhood, all 
these have contributed in America toward a vast, collective, 
conscious striving for more “‘art”’ in life, some release from bar- 
barity and vulgarism, some translation hither of European or 
Japanese standards and methods of execution and capacities for 
appreciation. 

In some instances the results of this striving have been whole- 
some and profitable, if judged by their effects upon certain small 
classes or groups of people, in the way of contributing to their 
collective good-will, earnestness, sincerity, unaffectedness, and 
standards of moral conduct. We know of a few centers where the 
cultivation of music has ministered to rather than detracted from 
neighborliness, social purity, and simplicity. Occasional groups 
of craftsmen can be found whose members are genuine men and 
women, unaffected by avarice, jealousy, or besetting impulse to 
pose. [Here and there are moderately gifted writers who have 
resisted the temptation to produce wares for the largest market, 
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and who have nevertheless been discovered by a moderate circle 
of appreciative Miereoiti 

But it must be confessed that, viewed in the large, the results 
of our great campaign of education and uplift in matters artistic 
appear so far to be disappointing. As users of literature the 
American people do not yet seem greatly to prefer the better to the 
worse. We expend millions for short stories and longer novels, 
and we lionize the writer of a ‘“‘vest seller’; but we provide a 
poor market and little appreciation for the genuine poet and 
essayist. We certainly support the drama generously (if we 
include under that term moving-picture art), but we make no 
marked demand either for repeated presentations of the great 
classical dramas or for those modern dramas that exhibit originality 
of conception and artistic workmanship. Some hundreds of 
millions of dollars are expended annually to provide music in 
America, but only a small portion of this is paid to support other 
than fugitive and tawdry stuff. Our millionaires in a few cities 
generously support the opera, but whether from genuine desire 
for the art or from motives of vanity and display, it is at times 
hard to say. We dance much, but, except when momentarily 
moved by the appeal of fashion, we are cool toward folk-dancing 
and art-dancing. The plastic and graphic arts are everywhere 
taught in public and private schools, and hundreds of our young 
people of real or imagined talent annually set out to become 
painters, sculptors, or architects. But our largest expenditures 
as a people for art products embodying form and color go to 
magazine publisher, advertiser, bric-a-brac manufacturer, and the 
long line of caterers to the various appetites for bodily decoration. 

Notwithstanding the growth of wealth available for the satis- 
faction of the less pressing needs of life, and an undoubted desire 
on the part of educators and a considerable portion of the public 
for better things artistically, it seems to be true that as a people 
we are advancing little if at all as respects “love of the best.” 
But those authorities who at times despair of American taste seem 
almost equally pessimistic regarding prospects in other countries. 
Are we not told that modernizing of Japan has ruined the fine 
craftsmanship and cheapened the public taste of that country? 
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Applied art makes slow progress in England in spite of the millions 
expended by the agencies that first grouped themselves around 
South Kensington. Germany, aspiring to conquer a _ world’s 
commerce, plunges into vast schemes of art education, the quality 
and permanency of the results of which are seriously challenged 
even at home. France continues to give to the world a profusion 
of fine- and applied-art products, but her schools are distracted 
by cults, and the social mission or significance of even her best 
art remains yet a matter of uncertainty and debate. Germany 
maintains perhaps her standards of musical appreciation, but, if her 
best critics are right, drama, poetry, fiction, and dancing certainly 
tend there as elsewhere toward lower levels as regards both pro- 
duction and appreciation. And all of this in face of the unques- 
tionable fact that the whole civilized world is (or was before 1914) 
possessed of vastly more leisure, wealth, and education than ever 
before! 

To educators, publicists, and statesmen, as well as to all persons 
gifted with sensitiveness toward things artistic, it is a serious and 
disturbing metter that art as regards its evolution and social 
vitality seems to be so much in the doldrums. What are the 
causes of this condition, and what does it portend? In our public 
schools alone we now expend millions of dollars annually in trying 
to teach our children to appreciate and desire the better things in 
literary, musical, graphic, plastic, and terpsichorean art. Are we 
doomed always to find the ground slipping away from under our 
feet, and to discover that we are simply modern Mrs. Partingtons 
sweeping back in utter futility the waves of printed pictures, 
‘“‘movies,”’ “canned music,” hackwritten fiction, hotel dancing, 
and factory-multiplied artistic ‘utilities’? Must we continue to 
find, indeed, that as one of the penalties for our sins our art leaders 
and spokesmen have themselves been afflicted with a confusion of 
tongues, and have scattered into the wilderness of conflicting 
cults, irrational counsels, and wilful blindnesses to the essential 
characteristics of the period in which we live ? 

The situation is therefore a serious one if we admit that the 
assumptions which are commonly made as to the social significance 
and essential need of high standards of art production and appre- 
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ciation in civilized society are indeed correct. But we must not 
forget that these assumptions are usually derived from a historical 
consideration of other civilizations than our own, and chiefly 
from those representing other stages of evolution than the present 
in ourown. May it not be possible that occidental civilization has 
reached a stage in its development when the general social need 
of art of good quality, at least in some of the forms which have 
counted most in humanizing man and upbuilding societies, is less 
vital and compeiling than was formerly the case? Perhaps the 
functions of art in ministering to the primal needs of society are 
not what they once were, and so, as a consequence, while society 
may still be willing to spend of its energies and resources freely on 
art, it now refuses to take that art seriously because it cannot make 
of it a means toward realizing the more serious and worthy things 
of life. Strong men decline to make the production of art works 
a career, although they are willing to see their daughters follow it 
as a lightsome and not too prolonged vocation. When in need of 
recreation or a light avocation, these same strong men are likely to 
turn to art for its sedative and diverting qualities; or when, with 
wealth accumulated and leisure available, they seek outlet for 
unexpended energies, they may find in art gratifying opportunities 
for patronage, self-education, and public service. 


II 


To the student of history or, more broadly, social evolution the 
fundamental importance of the various aesthetic arts that make 
appeal to and through the emotional nature of man is apparent." 
Homo sapiens comes into the world equipped with instincts which 
cause him to react strongly to the stimuli, among others, which 
these arts have been invented to provide. One kind of music can 
move him to worship, another to fight, another to love, and a 


* A sharp distinction must of course be made between “‘art,”’ or “aesthetic arts”’ 
and “the arts.” y The latter (as “practical,” “industrial,” “mechanic,” and “‘useful”’ 
arts, having to do with man’s need of obvious utilities) are, in spite of similarity of 
names, often remote from “arts” and especially “‘fine’’ or “pure’’ art. The funda- 
mental quality of “art” as here considered consists in its appeal to aesthetic sensibili- 
ties, and as a consequence of the appeal thus made its power stimulate, modify, 
or repress specific tendencies toward behavior, conduct or action, immediate or 
ultimate, individual or social. 
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fourth to work in concert. Perhaps a fifth, sedative and lulling 
can give his jangled nerves much-needed rest. The drama at its 
best becomes a means of making men passionately aspire after or 
despise the forms of conduct in themselves or others, toward 
which end it is the desire of dramatist and actor to move them. 
Through painting and sculpture have been communicated countless 
messages to men and to women, young and old, who could receive 
vivid suggestion and direction through no other medium. Epic 
and lyric, the finished evolutionary products of recital, chant, and 
folk-song, long served as vital means of disseminating and socializ- 
ing ideals, lores, sentiments, and percepts. Dancing at its best 
was doubtless long a valuable means of symbolizing for peoples 
only part articulate, various forms of co-operation, including those 
of defense, worship, and mating. Gracefulness of design and 
beauty of decoration, applied to the furnishings and utensils 
wherewith life must be lived and work done, served to give definite- 
ness of standards and permanency of associations to the still 
plastic sensibilities and inclinations that make for domesticity, 
acceptance of routine, pride of craftsmanship, self-sacrifice, accu- 
mulation of wealth, and respect for unseen powers. 

If we possessed sufficient data whereon to base sound con- 
clusions as to social evolution, we should probably find that many 
forms of art had, during the long periods when they possessed great 
social vitality, a very large ‘‘survival value.”” That is, social 
groups that developed widespread and keen appreciation of these 
forms of art, closely accompanied by the demand for, and sum- 
moning forth of, great producers of the strong and vivid things in 
such art, other things being equal, possessed thereby great advan- 
tages in the struggle for existence as against other groups not thus 
reinforced and fortified. Under primitive and elemental conditions 
of society at least, all forms of co-operative action and of social 
control of the individual in the interest of social behavior seem to 
involve and to require abundant means of making direct and 
strong emotional appeals such as art, among other agencies, 
provides. Song, drum, and trumpet bring men together for war 
(doubtless the earliest crucial form of co-operation); chantey and 
tattoo make toil in concert endurable and even joyous; pipe and 
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chant mold the spirit for worship. Carved, painted, and woven 
decoration have served to give verity and tangibility to legend and 
tradition, and thus to promote like-mindedness among clans and 
tribes and sects; while painting and statuary communicate ideals 
and sentiments for which words are as yet inadequate. Probably 
all forms of persistent and elaborated art (confining the term 
chiefly to those products of human skill which are characterized by 
the emotional rather than the intellectual appeal which they make) 
have indeed had for long periods a large “survival value.”” They 
were therefore vigorously approved and cultivated because of 
vague recognition of that fact—-such reeognition itself being 
likewise a slow product of intuition and experience. 

But do not needs similar to those confronting early societies 
for close co-operation and generous mutual aid still exist today ? 
Do not these needs grow daily more intense and more pressing ? 
Are not conditions such today, especially in all civilized countries, 
that the demand, conscious or unconscious, for all the forms of 
appeal which art can make or reinforce is waxing in volume and 
intensity ? In the complications and interdependencies of modern 
society do we not more than ever require vigorous use of all social 
means that will integrate groups of men for work, defense, worship, 
and government; that will insure the right formation as well as 
stability of family life; and that will promote social integration 
and concerted effort generally ? Can we allow to fall into disuse 
any instrument by means of which the imagination, ideals, senti- 
ments, appreciations, and habitual attitudes of the individual can 
be so shaped that he may give to society the desirable conduct 
under all the involved and obscured conditions which render 
possible innumerable kinds of behavior, social or anti-social ? 


In brief, nearly all art had in the past quite definite, even if © 


imperfectly manifest, social functions; it gave direction and 
reinforcement to the great social forces, those that made for the 
cohesion, unity, strength, persistence and wholesomeness of 
society, and, thereby, as a rule for the ultimate self-realization of 
the individual. This was conspicuously the case with all “great” 
art—the art that, though sometimes at first emanating from, and 
patronized by, a few, ultimately appealed to the thousands, the 
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art that was given wide publicity in places of assembly, that 
received approval and support at once of rulers and of ruled. 
Has art today, or can it, in its nobler manifestations, be made to 
have those same definite social functions? The social forces 
that thus once utilized and magnified art are still operative, cer- 
tainly, but do they or can they make use of great art, noble art, 
serious art, as necessary means? In a fundamental sense the 
answers to these questions will probably interpret for us in part 
the present status and the probable future of the higher forms of 
art in America and in other countries controlled by the conditions 
and requirements of modern civilization. We must ascertain 
whether art still possesses the qualities which under present-day 
conditions, give it definite functioning possibilities in strengthening 
and orienting the social forces that, operating through the senti- 
ments, understandings, and ideals of individuals, produce the society 
which weathers storms, survives, and ministers to the end of guaran- 
teeing ‘‘life more abundantly ’’—the final known test of civilizations. 
It is the belief of the writer that an examination of those forms 
of social activity which are most intimately involved in the survival 
and expansion of civilized societies will show an increasing depend- 
ence upon what may be called the helpings of science as contrasted 
with the helpings of art. Art still has its place in life, but not the 
prominent, proud, and glorious place it once had. Art can no 
longer lead; it must follow. It can no longer command; to make 
itself acceptable it must rather divert and entertain. In the great 
works and in the momentous crises of life man is more and more 
to be supported and reinforced by what he has accumulated in and 
fer himself of scientific knowledge of the world, of assured insight 
into his own powers, and of definite mastery of natural and social 
forces. In considering these hypotheses let us examine succes- 
sively a few of the fields of human conduct and activity in which 
the social functions of art seem to have diminished in comparative 
importance while the dependence upon science has increased. 


Ill 


The problem of obtaining concerted action for war has always 
taxed to the utmost men’s capacities for co-operation. At every 
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point in the recorded history of man we find him using music, 


dancing, bodily decoration, sculpture, painting, legend, poetry, 
oratory, drama—in fact, all manner of appeals to the emotions 
through the senses—to arouse the combative instincts and impulses 
and to produce co-operative fighting qualities with their accom- 
paniments of endurance, loyalty to leaders, comradeship, and self- 
sacrifice which make possible the overcoming of enemies and the 
survival of the victors. When the defense of nationality is at 
stake, when the area over which concerted action must take place 
is large and the time of action long, the uses of art in producing 
and sustaining the moral and even spiritual qualities become 
marvelously varied and complicated. Heroic painting and sculp- 
ture, patriotic song, spirit-stirring music, ideal-arousing tale, and 
exalted oratory are all enlisted. The extent to which in very 
recent times this appeal to art as a vehicle of call to action has been 
made, sometimes deliberately, sometimes only as a revival of old 
customs and the belated expression of half-buried instincts, is one 
evidence of the persistence down into modern life of art-forms as a 
means of social strength and survival. 

Nevertheless, though war today is a no less serious business 
than ever before, it is clear that in it, pragmatically considered, 
the various art-forms no longer retain their relative importance. 
Men no longer dance to the tomtom to arouse the fury required 
for the raid. They do not march to battle to the sound of trumpet, 
drum, and fife. They sing songs in the trenches, but, if report 
be true, these are not songs of rage, valor, or exaltation. Our 
soldiers must now discard the ornamenting sword, shako, epaulette, 
showy-colored uniform, and decorative helmet. Rifles and cannon 
no longer bear inscriptions delicately traced and beflowered. We 
say, indeed, that war has lost its glamor, its appeal to the ecstatic 
and heroic emotions. Smokeless powder, long-range gun, spying 
aeroplane, mine, and barbed-wire snare have rendered war a form 
of activity in which the simple emotional appeals have necessarily 
a subordinate place. Clarity of understanding, trained intelli- 
gence, stored knowledge of scientific procedure, coldly clear 
vision—these are the personal powers that are brought to the fore. 
Patriotism must be identified with the clearly understood higher 
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forms of self- and family-interest, else it has little meaning in and 
for modern conflict. We say modern war evokes no great poetry, 
perhaps little great fiction. Of course not; but as the price of 
national existence and individual liberty it evokes science, organi- 
zation, method, prearrangement, calculation—the unemotional 
things of life. To the building up of all of these, the art-forms 
that strike chiefly and immediately toward the keener emotions 
and sharper sensibilities have little to contribute. Action must 
now be based relatively more on technical comprehension, less on 
intense and personal feeling. A background of ideal, shot with 
sentiment and emotion, there must always be, of course—perhaps 
more penetrating, pervasive, and enduring than ever before—but 
this is something not greatly to be affected by the crude appeals 
which the simple, striking, forth-right art-forms of the past have 
made. It grows from social understanding, the perceived rami- 
fications of socialized self-interest, the comprehended significance 
of material aid and fair play. ‘‘With the songs of the North, the 
South would have won”’ in the Civil War, someone has said. Well, 
it would have made a great difference a thousand years ago, some 


difference fifty years ago, but probably none in the wars of 


tomorrow. 

Art, at least as we have thus far defined and known it, has a 
diminishing place in war. It yields to science. Enlistment is 
hastened, it is true, by gaudy and imaginative posters; marching 
recruits sing “‘Tipperary’’; “canned music” is welcomed in the 
trenches; and Kipling’s tales furnish pleasant relief from tedium. 
Art for diversion, relief, as a sedative, yes; but as a means of 
inspiration, as a force that counts in the final tale—hardly. 


At certain stages in the evolution of societies it is religion that 
has evoked the most potent forms of art, especially those that 
affect and move the multitude. Appeal to, and propitiation of, 
respected and feared deities have always served to bring and 
hold men together. Worship in common has doubtless always 
had a large survival value for those groups which supported and 
controlled it effectively. In the various forms of worship, art 
with its powerful appeals to the feelings has commonly played a 
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large part. The unseen gods in imagined forms have been given 
representation in every kind of plastic material. The most 
cunning builders, craftsmen, and decorators have been employed 
to beautify places and accessories of worship. Vocal and instru- 
mental music in a thousand forms has been used in praise of, and 
appeal to, the gods, and as a means of drawing others into the 
circle of worshipers. Religious revival and Salvation Army 
campaign always utilize in full the strong, simple arts which make 
direct emotional appeal. 

And yet is it not fundamentally true that noble art or strong 
art or fine art is less urgently demanded and less vitally used, on 
the whole, in worship today than among people in prescientific 
stages of development? Those religious organizations which 
reached their full fruition prior to the last half-century still retain 
in large part their historic instrumentalities, but it is probable 
that the more emotion-arousing of these steadily diminish in 
potency. If this is so, what is the explanation? Undoubtedly, 
again, the cause must be found in the pervasive spread of scientific 
thinking, rational action, and an increasing demand for intelligible 
sanctions for social behavior. Among civilized peoples deities 
become more remote, more abstract, less anthropomorphic. We 
think of them less than formerly as possessing sensibilities to be 
appealed to through beauty of voice, dance, incense, decoration. 
Churches change tradition slowly, so it is not possible for us 
accurately to estimate the actual social vitality of art applied as a 
means of worship today among peoples who have become accus- 
tomed in other relations to view a substantial part of their universe 
in terms of the known, the scientific, the personal. But one notes 
the social activities of the modern church, the practical character 
of its architecture, the professionalizing of its music, the appeals 
to understanding in its sermons, and the tendency toward the 
merely decorative in its trappings, and concludes that the great 
arts of appeal to the emotional nature play a diminishing part 
inevitably in modern worship. 


The extent to which art was used as a means of stimulating 
primitive man to prolonged and arduous work is not well known. 
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On the sea and in harvest field chantey, rowers’ song, and field 
melodies have survived to yesterday. The “house-raising”’ 
festival and “‘husking bee” are probably survivals of social devices 
toward company effort which were once widely used. During the 
thousands of years when men were learning to hunt, fish, herd, 
till, harvest, clear forests, raise houses, and build roads together, 
innumerable devices making aesthetic appeal were certainly 
evolved. That festival, folk-song, legend, drama, dance, and 
pageant were favorite means is evidenced by the historic remains 
which can still be studied. It is said that forethought and thrift 
among present-day tribes of tropical regions can best be produced 
through holding in prospect reward of gaily printed cloths, bodily 
decorations, perfumes, and the music of the phonograph. Our 
European male ancestors gave much heed to the decorations of 
their persons with bright-colored trappings which today survive 
only in the dress uniform of the military officer, but which, curiously 
enough, seem also recrudescent among the ceremonials of those 
who most nearly constitute an American inielligensia, namely, our 
college faculties. It has been no light task for societies in the 
colder regions of the earth to make of primitive, individualistic, 
labor-hating man a social citizen, co-operating readily, toiling 
persistently, and saving thriftily; and in this task art once played 
a large part. 

But it does so no longer. Men seldom sing as they work. 
Festivals no longer directly crown a recognized task accomplished. 
Providence is cultivated by other means than folk-song and drama. 
Our ‘boys are contemptuous of the seductive tales of thrifty and 
industrious exemplars. 

Yet it is indubitable that we now possess in larger measure than 
ever nearly all of the social virtues that have to do with economic 
well-being. How are we producing these virtues in each genera- 
tion? Largely through appeals to understanding, to conscious 
self-interest in the individual; and also through organization of 
labor under the wage system and through the segregation of 
economic opportunities—hunting-grounds, fishing-streams, nut- 
bearing trees, tillable land—by means of private ownership. Only 
in time of crisis or revolt does the “‘ Marseillaise”’ of the expatriated 
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stir the passions to demand a new economic adjustment, and 
bring men into step for a new form of co-operative effort. Doubt- 
less the passion for the possession and ownership of that which 
makes aesthetic appeal—the jewel, the gown, the handsome 
saddle, the fine house—still lures men and women to toil even 
slavishly. But does the conscience of the country approve such 
use of the aesthetic response? Does it not rather frown upon it, 
as we frown upon that taste which seeks gratification in perfumery ? 


The suitable mating of men and women, so fundamental to~ 
sound social growth, has also involved historically the employ- 
ment of every known form of art appeal. Love song, incense, 
body decoration, poem, dance, tale of precarious courtship, and 


the drama of passion or affection, all these, in multifarious form, 
evoked, irradiated, and brought to fruition the primal sex impulses, 
thus beautifying, ennobling, and stabilizing the various stages 
of the approach of men and women to, and union in, the family 
relationship. Can it be possible that in this field of human activity, 
too, art tends to lose its potency as a means to the realization of 
purposes socially worth while ? 

It is certainly a fact that the use of these art media in the pre- 
liminaries to human mating (otherwise marriage and parenthood) 
is diminishing in civilized groups. In the upbuilding of those 
types of family life that must constitute the sure foundations of a 
sound society we see everywhere displayed an increasing rationality, 
cool understanding, and intelligent regard for consequences to the 
individual and to society. Understanding men and women do not 
today, as a rule, lay the foundations of family life in disregard of 
economic, hygienic, and other social considerations; consequently 
they affect less, and yield themselves less to, the various forms of 
emotional appeal and stimulus of which our more naive progenitors 
made such use. 

We do still, indeed, expend time and energy heavily on forms 
of art which seem intimately associated with mating and other 
expressions of the sex instinct. We have the unending rivalries of 
our women in decorating and ornamenting their persons, ends to 
the subserving of which they have drafted some of the most highly 
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trained of the craftsmanships of jewelers, hair-dressers, weavers, 
garment-makers, and pharmacists. The elaborate artistry of the 
stage in its ballets, vaudeville songs, and “‘modern” dramas seems 
to center chiefly in cavortings about, and lubricities with, the sex 
life. The graphic arts applied as adjuncts to advertising and 
story-telling also do much to reinforce the sex appeal. Opera, 
“‘canned’’ and chamber music, dancing, fiction, and even modern 
modes of travel and outdoor recreation all seem permeated with 
endless varieties of the longings, obsessions, dallyings, and unwhole- 
some effluvia of the primal instincts which are basal to the family 
life. Where marriage is arranged by parents—marriages of pru- 
dence—art flowerings seem to be developed chiefly to elicit and 
adorn wayward coquetries and illicit unions. Even the short 
story and the novel, today the most vital of the forms of art inter- 
preting, irradiating, refining, and inciting the primal sex and 
sociability instincts toward the complex relationships involved in 
family groups, are disproportionately devoted to the unfortunate 
short-circuitings, the abnormalities, and the perversions of the 
mating impulse. 

But though we are often oppressed by the variety and magni- 
tude of these developments, we must recognize that in a country 
like the United States they are far from being of fundamental 
importance. We should realize that these various forms of art- 
based activity are in part but elaborated manifestations and 
derivations of the play activities (including the sports of hunting 
and competing) possible to a prosperous people; and in part the 
manifestations of a pervasive morbidity always found in societies 
where individual prosperity and complicated social organization 
rapidly replace conditions of frugal life and simple group structure. 

In other words, though we may seem to give art a large place 
in the fundamental and enduring mating activities of modern 
civilized society, such is not in reality the case. We leave the 
exercise of art in large part to the hangers-on, the philanderers, 
the ‘‘play boys,” the self-seekers, the habitués of the purlieus, of 
modern society. These naturally demand little in the way of 
madonna pictures, serene love songs, tales of “true love,” simple 
gownings, dramas of childhood, folk-dance; the multifarious forms 
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of art which they evoke and reward are flaunted on the ‘* White 
Way” of every city. In the meantime the family as an institution 
survives and becomes more effective; in spite of the misgivings 
of those of us who see it chiefly under the artificial conditions of 
large cities, it is probably becoming more wholesome, more socially 
serviceable each year, as judged by the final standards of its 
excellence, namely, as an agency for bringing a reasonable number 
of children to competence for membership in the society of adults. 
A constantly larger proportion of men and women enter upon the 
family relationship with open eyes, fuller mutual understanding, 
and stronger determination to make their lives count well for 
self-development and right parenthood. In their mating, reason, 
understanding, and even science play an increasing part; they 
cannot afford to yield themselves to the emotional incitements 
and pointings which the art of today even in its rare nobler forms 
can make. Only the irresponsible ne’er-do-well dances himself 
into marriage; only the silly she-fool embarks unthinkingly on 


motherhood, unguided by reasoned consideration of its demands 
and responsibilities. Art in its currently known forms cannot 


serve well as a means to the intellect-guided, affection-based 
unions required and in growing degree found today—such seems to 
be the verdict of those who contribute most to the making of sound 
family life. 
IV 

Defense, work, worship, mating—these represent four of the 
fundamental forms of activity which at all stages of human evolu- 
tion have been essential to survival and progress. The various 
forms of art have been freely used in the past as means of organiz- 
ing, intensifying, enlarging, and giving persisting significance and 
fruitfulness to these activities. The evidence seems to indicate 
that in all these major fields art as a means tends steadily to be 
replaced by what is here to be called science as a means—that is, 
the organized and tested knowledges and instrumentalities of 
science. 

Are there then no other spheres of human activity in which art 
has played and can still play a vital and important part ? 
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It seems to the writer that as far back into the origins of society 
as we can go we find the beginnings of at least three minor social 
functions of art which have continued vitally to persist and even 
develop into the present, and which seem to promise still more 
extended developments in the future. These will be called here. 
respectively, the recreative, the advertising, and the refining func- 
tions of art in social life. These deserve to be called derivative, 
secondary, or minor activities as contrasted with the four groups 
of activities analyzed above, because they are involved much more 
with the enrichment or softening of life than with group survival 
and fundamental progress. 

Having met and passed crises of passion, strain, and change of 
fortune, man seeks to recreate himself, to recover from the effects 
of too intense or too prolonged or too painful activity. He seeks 
diverting or avocational activities. These demands of the active 
spirit give rise to vital forms of art which satisfy aesthetic craving 
without unduly straining the emotional nature. The grief-stricken 
turn to the solacing song and the comforting music of instruments; 
the wearied muscle worker, resting, recreates himself with light 
literature, diverting music, moving picture, stage pleasantries, 
boon companionship, and the coarser satisfactions of drink, food, 
narcotic, and revelry; while the tired brain-worker, also making 
demands for soothing and diverting music, show, story, picture, 
dance, and food catering adds thereto effective demands for 
travel, club companionship, museums, sports, and when, financially 
able, building, “gentleman” farming, and collecting, in many of 
which activities he wants “taste,’’ elements of the artistic, har- 
monies of form, color, sound, and thought. He does not want, in 
fact he is likely violently to resent, serious drama, ‘‘high-brow”’ 
literature, and elaborately architectural music. As for architec- 
ture and painting, when presented for serious contemplation and 
study, he simply “does not see them.” 

We have here among all human beings, from the child being 
, soothed to slumber after a busy day, to the millionaire seeking 
surcease from the intense preoccupations of business life, a wide, 
varied, and growing demand for certain ministries which art in 
some of its endless forms best can give. We know as yet too little 
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of the psychological results of specialized work, or of the enduring 
sedatives of life to criticize adversely these ministries, even when 
offered by so modern and uncertain an art agency as the “movies.” 


We find, in the second place, that in practice art is being 
increasingly called into service for publicity in the endless and 
protean forms which that form of diffusion of information which 
we call advertising assumes under the seeming necessities of 
modern life. Advertising of one kind or another besets us at 
every turn. It is the purpose of advertising to make appeal, 
sometimes to the understanding, more often to the feelings, of those 
who are perhaps reluctant to heed. Frequently advertisers must 
win their way through obscuring understanding and through 
intensifying appe xl to sentiment, taste, prejudice, passion; hence 
their methods may resemble those of wooers of old. 

Advertising is not confined to those only who have goods to 
sell. The propagandist of faiths and ideas is fast learning new 
methods of publicity, among them those that employ the aesthetic 
arts as means. In a fundamental sense man’s desire to give pub- 
licity to his power, his achievements, his realized ambitions takes 
the form of large display of the embellishments of his person, and 
his possessions, as seen in the attention-commanding character of 
the architecture of his house, the trappings of his entourage, decora- 
tive character of his women folk, and the munificence of his largesse. 
In large part doubtless, the lavish enlistment of art by the modern 
woman of wealth and leisure in the embellishment of her body and 
her personally controlled surroundings is due far more to her striv- 
ings to give publicity to her success than to the requirements of 
the mating instinct. 

To a peculiar degree the requirements of advertising are 
affected by competition. It is not apparent that the extension, 
elaboration, and artistic perfection of advertising is to any substan- 
tial extent bound up with the competition that involves race or 
group or stock survival, as are, or were formerly, very certainly, 
work, war, worship, and mating; but, generally speaking, success 
in competitive business at any rate is most surely dependent, under 
modern conditions, on advertising. Hence the tremendous and still 
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growing demands of advertising on all forms of art, and especially 
upon the graphic arts. It may be indeed that the expenditure of 
energy upon advertising will prove to be in large measure socially 
unproductive or even harmful, as is expenditure of energy on 
alcohol, opium, elaborate personal decoration, or gambling, but 
for the present we see this form of public appeal or publicity 
making of art a busily employed handmaiden. 


The third social function of aesthetic art which seems still vital 
persists in all those fields of activity where, the ends of utility 
having been served, man desires refinements of form, color, organi- 
zation, communication, and service such as reduce obtrusiveness, 
eliminate the non-essential or irrelevant, and tend to foster pleasant 
associations. In the world of material things this function of art 
is analogous to the sedative or solacing or recreative function of 
art in the world of things mental and spiritual. It is here that the 
useful arts come into hand-clasp with the so-called fine arts. 

The man of pragmatic inclinations wants a house that shall 
certainly provide desired space and arrangement accommodations; 
it must in addition thereto be suitably weather-proof, durable, and 
economical. Having provided for these useful purposes he desires 
that sharp corners be rounded, inharmonious projections tapered 
into graceful shapes, raw-construction work tastefully overlaid, 
and perhaps that a touch of decoration be added. People, not yet 
art-crazed, desire furniture that is restful, safe, and durable; 
having these demands satisfied and within modest and restrained 
limits, they seek harmony of form and color as desirable adjuncts. 
To the practical man speech is essentially a useful means of inter- 
communication; and always subordinate to the requirements of 
such use he desires that speech be musical, moderately decorated 
with figure and ceremonial form, and faintly touched by sentiment. 
The craftsman, if of right mold, buys his tools with discriminating 
study of their practical serviceability in his work; but being 
assured of these qualities he places also an approving valuation 
on their beauty of form, color, suggestiveness, and even faintly 
upon their decoration. To all real readers of books it is only the 
stored wisdom of the pages that makes primary appeal; this end 
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being guaranteed, secondary considerations as to shape of volumes, 
decoration of covers, and artistry of printing receive attention. 
The multiplication of possessions as made possible by modern 
civilized life, rising standards of living, and man’s increasing power 
to render materials and forces flexible to his will, all serve to give 
increasing vitality to what are here called the refining functions of 
art. But there is in this field a constant temptation to subordinate 
the lesser to the greater function. We seem easily to be able to 
educate ourselves, under the influence of competition for posses- 
sions and especially for display of possessions, to the point where 
not the serviceability of the article, but the aesthetic art con- 
spicuously applied in it becomes the chief attraction. Children 
were once taught painfully to make “beautiful” handwriting in 
its shadings and flourishes—whether it was legible and rapid or 
not. At times the desire for beautiful work in bookmaking out- 
weighs unduly the demand for the really significant contents of 
the volume. We are overwhelmed with prevailing demands for 
furniture, fabrics, tableware, and raiment that shall primarily 
satisfy aesthetic sensibilities and only incidentally strictly funda- 
mental needs. The connoisseur, in things embodying applications 


of art, isoften a seducer. He perverts useful functions to base ends. 
Nevertheless, it is in this domain that our schools of “industrial 
art’’ will find their largest and most useful function. They at 


least should avoid the temptation to yield to “short cuts,” to 
make of pleasant gratification an end, to prefer, figuratively speak- 
ing, the painted woman of the streets to the virtuous matron of 
the home. 

Art is in the doldrums at present because those of us who are 
most art-sensitive cannot or will not see that the world has moved 
past the stage where art can easily render its mightier services— 
that is the hypothesis, unpopular though it be, which is here sub- 
mitted for consideration. If men prove to be able increasingly to 
control their desired destinies through the means that we call 
science, why should the world again mass the desires and strivings 
that formerly in the ages of faith and feeling produced a Homer, a 
Phidias, an Angelo, a Wren, a Palestrina, a Shakespeare? We 
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shall for ages continue to develop those individuals who have their 
interests in the historical aroused by Grecian sculpture, Gothic 
architecture, Renaissance painting, German music, seventeenth- 
century drama, and eighteenth-century poetry; and it will be a 
precious thing to have those gifted connoisseurs in our midst. 
Others will arise to preserve and develop curious interests in the 
psychology and architecture of Wagnerian opera, Russian ballet, 
futurist painting, and “problem” drama; and we cannot afford 
to suppress or discourage even these variants. Perhaps we shall 
yet discover through them, that some of these advanced “art 
forms” have after all some real social significance for modern 
times and conditions, and are not merely symptoms of art hysteria, 
or “sports” produced through breeding and cultivating the art 
impulse in unnatural soil. 

For in some form there is always the possibility that art as 
one of the great engines of human progress, as an indispensable 
means of social evolution, may once again be in demand. We 
can conceive a world of human beings saturated with knowledge 
of “‘what”’ to do but in spite of clearly perceived self-interest weak 
in motives leading to action. We can conceive a situation where 
notwithstanding endless and perfect laws the will for justice might 
be so weak as to require the appeal to sympathy and passion of a 
a “Song of the Shirt,” a “Burghers of Calais.” 
We can conceive a series of photo-plays leading out from the 
“Birth of a Nation,” as the Gothic cathedrals grew out of little 
stone churches, to the point where the feelings of countless millions 
would be swayed into uncompromising hostility against the causes 
which produce war, which debase the virtue of womanhood, or 
which promote the voluntary sterility of biologically good human 
stocks. 

Nevertheless, if the contentions of this paper are sound, the 
outlook for “great art”’ for several generations to come is dark. 

The world could not »\ow put noble popular art to great uses 
if it had it; and this fact must eternally under present conditions 
baffle the potential creators of the noble art which could appeal 
to and sway the multitudes; for it is a postulate of the theses of 
this paper, though belatedly stated, that socially great art is 
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usually democratic or “popular” art. The favors of wealthy 
and self-glorifying patrons, over-persuaded trustees, and the few 
sincere devotees of res tempora acta cannot evoke the cumulative 
approvals and strivings that finally give the world enduring 
examples of socially influential art. 

That art must usually be simply the culmination of innumer- 
able efforts of emulative creators, each enheartened by a crowd of 
applauding followers, and each perhaps conscious of meeting only 
the-demand-of the moment. That which subsequent generations 
have appraised as among the greatest of the art products of an 
art-prizing era was often at the time born in obscurity, the bearer 
of it as unconscious of the future repute of his creation as was the 
mother of Lincoln unaware of the fame that would come to her 
son. It was simply one of the unnumbered contributions to a 
public demand as massive and persistent as is today the demand 
for lifelike photography. 

Art is in the doldrums today because those who must express 
themselves through aesthetic media are discontented at being 
restricted to lesser and subordinated missions. The artists and 
the most appreciative followers of art appear to think that we 
can and ought to restore the past. They cannot and will not 
believe that the current of life has carried the world into new 


regions where men must use and learn to pride themselves in the 


use of new instrumentalities. The possible ministries of art 
dwindle in those fields of human activity where great movements 
are astir and deeds of great consequence are being done. But in 
the groves where men recreate their energies and take the passing 
satisfactions of life, it still in minor forms makes its appeals and 
has its values. 
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SOCIALIZATION OF THE LAW 


JAMES HARRINGTON BOYD 


FOREWORD 


The great master-students in the development of the principles 
of jurisprudence of modern civilization were Friedrich Carl von 
Savigny (1779-1861), Bernhard Windscheid (1817-1892), and 
Rudolph von Jhering (1818-92). These savants were all Germans. 
Each was a master of history, procedure, and applications of the 
law of his time and of the Roman Law, yet each entertained differ- 
ent points of view as to the development, evolution, and forces 
which brought principles of jurisprudence into existence (perhaps 
excepting acts of legislative bodies). 

Savigny was the master-mind of the Historical school of the 
law. He says that its object “is to trace every established system 
to its roots and then discover an organic principle, whereby that 
which still has life may be separated from that which is lifeless and 
only belongs to history.”* One may ask, why do any of Savigny’s 
principles of law have “‘life”’ ? 

On account of the limitation of such a paper as this we content 
ourselves with a description of Savigny’s life-work by J. E. C. 
Montmorency. He says: 

It was reserved for Savigny to bring the daylight of the Renaissance to the 
science of law. He showed us that the Jaw itself is subject to Jaw, that is, no 
arbitrary expression of the will of a law-giver, but is itself a thing obedient 
to a cosmic process. To show that law is itself the expression of a juristic 
process that runs through the ages was in itself an achievement of the highest 
order; but to go on to trace, as Savigny traced, what we may call the natural 
history of law, to trace its organic growth as a living thing, evolving with the 
evolutions of races and kingdoms and tongues, was still a greater triumph.? 


What is this law to which ‘‘the law” is subject? Savigny was 
unable to answer this question under the then existing stage of 


* Society of Comparative Legislation Journal, II (1909), 52. 2 Ibid. 
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development of natural and social sciences. Savigny was like the 
man who first observed that the tides rose and fell in a uniform 
manner throughout the world and announced the fact, but was 
unable to find that the cause of the tide’s ebb and flow was the 
force of attraction of the moon for the mass of the oceans, and that 
the physical law which controlled their motion is that the force of 
attraction between any two particles of matter is equal to the 
product of their masses divided by the square of the distance 
between them. 

Thus Savigny has left it to others to show what the forces, 
social and economic, are that are continuously casting up principles 
of the Law (with “life’’) and what the law is to which the Law is 
subject. 

Savigny’s opposition to legislation was so pronounced that 
the legislative era could not have been inaugurated as long as the 
Historical school remained in the ascendency. However, he 
resigned his professorship at Berlin University, and accepted the 
appointment as head of the Department of Justice, which was 
created especially for him by Frederick William IV, of Prussia. 
He lived to see the formulation of the General German Bills of 
Exchange Code (1847), the General German Commercial Code 
(1861), but he died before the date of the Imperial Statute (1873) 
which created a commission to codify the whole domain of the 
private law that led to the enactment of the German Civil Code 
(1896). In addition to these facts the agitation of the socialists 
for social reform in the laws had acquired such momentum at the 
time of his death that Bismarck was driven to put through the 
Reichstag the Code of Social Insurance Laws which provided 
insurance against sickness, accidents, invalidity, and old age 
(1883-87) that at the close of the nineteenth century distributed 
among the working classes almost $200,000,000 annually in such 
insurance." 

Bernard Windscheid (1817-92) founded a legal theory which 
has been a point of great controversy in German legal science 
for several decades. He wrote a celebrated work—Wille und 


1 Michigan Law Review, March, 1912. Economic Basis of Compulsory State 
Insurance; Workmen’s Insurance in Europe (Frankel & Dawson, 1910), pp. 89-114. 
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Willenerkldrung (1878). He defined legal rights from the stand- 
point of the protection of the “will.” 

Dr. Rudolph von Jhering (1818-92) died in Géttingen in the 
fall of 1892. Jhering was at the time of his death the most pro- 
found student of law that the world had known. Savigny treated 
the law as a jurisprudence of concepts. He treated it from a purely 
subjective point of view. Windscheid defined rights from the 
point of view of the protection of the will. Jhering rejected the 
will as the central factor and set up a jurisprudence of facts against 
Savigny’s jurisprudence of concepts. Windscheid’s view logically 
developed is an individualistic, unhistorical, and formal conception 
of the law. Jhering formulated his notions of inierests in the 
“Geist,”’? which enabled him to reach the conception of the 
‘“‘Zweck’’} or purpose of legal principles. If rights are legally pro- 
tected interests, it therefore follows that the state must select 
what interests it regards as most worthy of protection, which leads 
logically to the question of making inquiry of purpose in the law, 
which Jhering stated in the form of the principle, ‘‘the object is the 
creator of the law.’’* On this stairway of three steps Jhering 


built his theory of the law and invested the law with a positive 
social function. During the last forty years of his life he saw 
the reactionary conservatism of the Historical school of Savigny 
supplanted by the epoch of legislation and socialization of the law 
(as pointed out above) which marks the most significant develop- 
ment of the law in modern times—the change from the individual 


to the social emphasis. 

Jhering, in his work The Struggle for Law (p. 2),5 says respecting 
the origin of law: 

Law is an uninterrupted labor, and not of the state power only, but of the 
entire people. The entire life of the law, embraced in one glance, presents us 

*“ Recht ist eine von der Rechtsordnung verliehene Willensmacht der Willens- 
herrschaft”” (Windscheid, Lehrbuch des Pandektenrechts, oth ed. [Kipp], 1906, I, 156. 

2“‘Der Geist des Ronieschen Rechts auf den verchiedenen Stufen seiner Ent- 
wickelung”’ (1852-65). 

3“ Der Zweck im Recht” (1877-83). 

4 Jhering’s The Struggle for Law, translation by J. J. Lalor (Chicago: Callaghan 
& Co., 1915), p. xix. 

5’ Der Kampf ums Recht (1872), translation from the fifth German edition by 
John J. Lalor. Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 1915. 
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with the same spectacle of restless striving and working of a whole nation, 
afforded by its activity in the domain of economic and intellectual production. 
Every individual placed in a position in which he is compelled to defend his 
legal rights takes part in this work of the nation, and contributes his mite 
towards the realization of the idea of law on earth. 


Jhering then develops these conceptions by endeavoring to 
show that: ‘‘The Life of the Law is a Struggle’; ‘‘The Struggle 
for his Rights a Duty of the Person whose Rights have been violated 
to himself’’; ‘‘Tke Assertion of one’s Rights a Duty to Society”’; 
‘*The Importance of the Struggle for Law to National Life.” 

During the forty-four years since Jhering published this work 
the world has grown more in the industrial development and 
accumulations and concentration of vast wealth than it did during 
the two thousand years preceding. Today there are employed 
5,000, 10,000, Or 25,000 persons in one factory and even 200,000 
by one employer. One machine running automatically for months 
without stopping, attended by a dozen men, will produce 80,000 
pint bottles in one day of 24 hours at a cost of less than 8 cents per 
gross, the labor for which formerly cost $1.35." 

Little could Jhering conceive of his fatherland raiding, deport- 
ing, and enslaving the people of Belgium (1914-16) in violation 
of every principle for which he contends in his Der Kampf ums 
Recht. Little could he conceive of almost the entire population of 
the eastern hemisphere locked in the death struggle for the con- 
trol »f commerce and raw materials of the world, sacrificing tens 
of millions of the picked male population of twenty nations! 

He could not conceive of bread and meat tickets for 135,000,000 
of people, of thousands of war planes, of zeppelins throwing tons 
of dynamite on London, hundreds of submarine battleships and 
merchantmen, and the entire economic existence of six nations of 
Europe regulated by statute! 

There was and still is much truth in Jhering’s conclusions 
developed in his Struggle for Law, but much less now under vastly 
different economic and industrial conditions. When Jhering wrote 
this address he could not have foreseen the centralization of trade, 
credit, industry, and vast populations which have during the last 
forty years revolutionized the world. In ancient society individual 


* The Owens Bottle Machine (Toledo, Ohio). 
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rights were submerged in the activities of the group. The person 
has never received as high a degree of protection from the 
law as have the claims of property. When Jhering wrote this 
lecture the Historical school had reached the summit of its influ- 
ence, and with it the rights of individual persons had reached their 
highest degree of development in an evolution of many centuries. 
If anything may be safely prophesied of the immediate future, 
one may perhaps say (with Tagore)" that the individual who is one 
of many thousands performing a single operation with great speed 
for eight hours with a single machine is on his way to the loss of his 
identity. 
DISCUSSION 

1. All of the civilizations of the Old World have followed the 
same cycle of development—the Persian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
and Spanish. Each in its turn became world-conquerors of the 
then known commercial world in their lust for the conquest of 
silver, gold, and political and commercial world-power. Each in 
its turn made advances over its predecessors in learning, art, 
science, law, accumulations of wealth, and control of the world’s 
commerce, and each in its turn surpassed its predecessors in the 
magnificence of its displays of wealth, national follies of its people, 
and the depths of the depravity and moral debaucheries of the 
ruling classes of its people. Each perished as a nation. Each 
fell from the then supposed height of civilization to a degraded and 
degenerate people. 

The French through the instrumentality of Napoleon conquered 
almost the whole of Europe and ruled and governed the same for 
a decade of years. Yet the destruction of Napoleon and the 
French dominion over the countries which he had conquered did not 
result in the perishing of the French civilization nor in a great moral 
degradation of her people. This is proved by the successes of the 
French nation in the present European war. The French nation 
in proportion to its population is the equal, if not the superior, of 
any of the other nations engaged in the present war, in the great 
national virtues: courage, self-denial, morals, thrift, national 
organization, and intellectual gifts of the highest order. 


* Toledo, Ohio, Lecture, November 17, 1916. 
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That the French nation has not gone the way of its predecessors 
of the world-conquerors is, we think, due to the socialization 
principles of justice found in the Code Napoleon and its develop- 
ment: the abolition of hereditary aristocracy and primogeniture, 
the limitation of testamentary disposition of property, the intro- 
duction of uniform legal procedure in the administration of the law 
by the courts, the nationalization of educational institutions and 
elementary schools, the introduction of vocational educational train- 
ing, social insurance for the working classes and the establishment 
of many national devices for the encouragement of efficiency and 
economic thrift of the common people. 

2. It certainly cannot be successfully maintained that the indi- 
vidual who is one of many hundreds or thousands of employees 
working for a single employer can contract on an equality with 
him respecting wages and conditions of employment under modern 
industrial conditions. 

The proof of this assertion is shown as follows: For more than 
a hundred years small and large groups of employees, ranging from 
local to state, national, and international organizations, have been 
organized to provide insurance against sickness, accidents, inva- 
lidity, old-age pensions, and out-of-work and burial benefits. 
Some of these have succeeded for a short period, but all have 
finally failed in accomplishing their purposes. As a consequence 
all of the European countries, beginning with Germany, which was 
the first to enact laws which provided insurance against sickness, 
accidents, invalidity, and old-age pensions which today protect 
her entire working population and their dependents, some 22,000,000 
people (1883~87),’ have in some form provided the same kind 
of social insurance for the protection of their working population. 
Great Britain passed a compensation act in 1897 (amended 1906), 
which provides compensation for 13,000,000 workmen, and in 1911 
enacted the national insurance act, known as the David Lloyd 
George act, which provides compulsory insurance against sickness, 
out of work, invalidity, confinement of women, and old-age pen- 
sions on behalf of almost the entire working population of Great 


t Fourth Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor of the United States (Carroll 
D. Wright, 1893); Frankel & Dawson, Workmen’s Insurance in Europe, 1910. 
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Britain.‘ Since 1910 thirty-one of the United States have enacted 
compensation acts which provide compensation for injuries to 
workmen.’ Such state insurance or compensation is limited in 
amount of the compensation provided to the public purpose con- 
served. That public purpose consists in the prevention of work- 
men and those who are dependent upon them from becoming 
public charges on account of sickness, accidents, out of work, 
invalidity, and old age. It looks toward the provision for the 
worker and those dependent upon him of at least a minimum 
standard of subsistence for which the working mass themselves 
as consumers in the end must largely pay, and a provision com- 
patible with a wholesome, commendable social welfare and a proper 
national, industrial, and political government organization. 

The foregoing are illustrations of the purpose of the law 
(“‘Zweck’’) as expounded by Jhering. 

They relate to the legal evolution of laws enacted by the state, 
which at a minimum cost provided the working masses with a 
whole-life provision having a minimum physical standard com- 
patible with a wholesome public welfare. 

3. In the second place, the individual workman singlehanded 
is not able under modern industrial conditions to maintain his 
equality of contractual rights respecting a just wage and rational 
working conditions. He has formed local unions, trade unions, 
central labor bodies, state federations of labor, international labor 
organizations. When they have failed in collective bargaining 
respecting wage scales and working conditions, they have resorted 
to the strike, accompanied more or less with violence. 

The wastage accompanying such strikes and lockouts has led 
to the Canadian, Australian, New Zealand, and the like quasi- 
compulsory government boards of arbitration of labor disputes. 
On the event of the failure of the four railway organizations to 
obtain concessions which they demanded of the railways when they 
were about to strike, threatening to paralyze the entire transporta- 
tion system of 100,000,000 people, Congress passed ‘‘an act to 

* Boyd’s Workmen’s Compensation, pp. 1113-74. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1913.) 

2 Negligence and Compensation Cases Annotated, X (1916), 5-9. (Chicago: 
Callaghan & Co.) 
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establish an eight-hour day for employees of carriers engaged in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and for other purposes.’”* 

Emphasis should here be laid upon the fact that the organ- 
ization of railway trainmen, firemen, engineers, and conductors 
are national organizations. 

The Adamson law just cited provides for an increase of wages 
and a standard eight-hour day and a commission to investigate 
wages, hours of labor, and working conditions of employees of 
carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce. This law 
is unquestionably constitutional for the same reasons precisely 
as is the law creating the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
constitutionality of the latter act is conceded as duly authorized 
by Art. 1, sec. 8, 3, of the Constitution, which provides that ‘*Con- 
gress is authorized to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several states and with the Indian tribes.”” The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is vested with the authority to regu- 
late and in effect to fix the rates charged by interstate carriers. 

The Adamson act will naturally be superseded by a court 
vested with the authority to adjudicate all disputes between the 
employees of interstate carriers and their employers. These dis- 
putes in their last resolution relate to the wage for a given number 
of hours and working conditions. 

It is to be noted that the largest factor which enters into rates 
regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission is the pay-roll 
of the carriers. To regulate rates you must therefore directly or 
indirectly regulate wages. The legal basis for regulating wages is 
the same as that for regulating rates, which has already been 
settled in creating the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In justification of the authority of Congress to create a court 
to adjudicate disputes respecting wages and working conditions 
between carriers and their employees, it is sufficient here to cite 
authorities covering the following points: 

The authority of Congress extends to all international and inter- 
state commerce? (including transportation), embracing all of the 

* Public Document 252, Sixty-fourth Congress, H.R. 17700; approved Septem- 
ber 3 and 5, 1916. 

2 Gibbons v. Ogden, Wheaton IX, p. 189. (February Term, 1824.) 
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means as well as the subjects thereof, including persons in either 
capacity.* 

For these reasons there should be a right of appeal by either 
employer or employees to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Pending the determination of the hearing of the disputed 
questions before such court, the government should protect either 
employer or employees in maintaining the status quo. Such steps 
constitute the natural course of the evolution of the law. 

4. The public should be reminded that— 


Trade and commerce scarcely came within the range of Congress under the 
articles of confederation. The many and great evils resulting from this gave 
the most direct and vigorous impetus to the struggles for reform which led to 
the Philadelphia Convention and to the adoption of its plan for a constitution. 
The convention, therefore, naturally considered it to be one of its greatest 
tasks to nationalize the Union in this respect. It has been rightly said that the 
consolidation of the industrial interests of the country has proved to be the 
strongest bond of the federal states.? 

5. There is a similar legal basis for the creation of courts by the 
states finally to determine labor disputes respecting wages and 
working conditions, with an appeal to a higher court. These 
principles have been finally established by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Munn v. The People of Illinois, 94 U.S.R. 113-54. 
Chief Justice Waite states these principles briefly as follows: 

The state is a social compact by which the whole people covenants with 
each citizen, and each citizen with the whole people, that all shall be governed 
by certain laws for the common good. 

From this source come the police powers, which, as said by Chief Justice 
Taney in the License Cases, 5 How. 583; 12 L., ed. 291, “‘are nothing more or 
less than the powers of government inherent in every sovereignty, ... . 
that is to say, . . . . the power to govern men and things.’”’ Under these 
powers the government regulates the conduct of its citizens one towards 
another and the manner in which each citizen shall use his own property, 
when such regulation becomes necessary for the public good. In their exer- 
cise it has been customary in England from time immemorial, and in this 
country from its first colonization, to regulate ferries, common carriers, hack- 


* The Passenger Cases, Howard VII, p. 283. (Smith v. Turner and Norris v. 
Boston. January, 1849.) 

2Von Holst’s Constitutional History of the United States, p. 136, sec. 38 (1837). 
(Chicago: Callaghan & Co.) 
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men, bakers, millers, wharfingers, innkeepers, etc., and in so doing to fix 
a maximum of charge to be made for services rendered, accommodations 
furnished, and articles sold. To this day statutes are to be found in many of 
the states upon some or all of these subjects, and we think that it has never 
yet been successfully contended that such legislation came within any of the 
constitutional prohibitions against intereference with private property. With 
the Fifth Amendment in force, Congress, in 1820, conferred power upon the 
city of Washington “to regulate .... the rates of wharfage at private 
wharves . . . . the sweeping of chimneys, and to fix the rate of fees therefor, 

. and the weight and quality of bread,”’ 3 Stat. at L. 587, chap. 104, sec. 
7; and in 1848, ‘“‘to make all necessary regulations respecting hackney car- 
riages, and the rates of fare of the same, and the rates of hauling by cartmen, 
wagoners, carmen, and draymen, and the rates of commission of auctioneers.”’ 
9 Stat. at L. 224, chap. 42, sec. 2. 

From this it is apparent that, down to the time of the adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, it was not supposed that statutes regulating the use, 
or even the price of use, of private property necessarily deprived an owner of 
his property without the due process of law. Under some circumstances they 
may, but not under all. The amendment does not change the law in this 
particular; it simply prevents the states from doing that which will operate 
as such a deprivation 

Property does become clothed with a public interest when used in a manner 
to make it of public consequence, and affect the community at large. When, 
therefore, one devotes his property to a use in which the public has an interest, 
he in effect grants to the public an interest in that use, and must submit to be 
controlled by the public for the common good, to the extent of the interest he 
has thus created. He may withdraw his grant by discontinuing the use, but, 
so long as he maintains the use, he must submit to the control 

Neither is it a matter of any moment that no precedent can be found for 
a statute precisely like this. It is conceded that the business is one of recent 

rigin, that its growth has been rapid, and that it is already of great importance. 
st also be conceded that it is a business in which the whole public 

positive interest. It presents, therefore, a case for the appli- 

cation of a long vn and well-established principle in social science, and this 
statute simply extends the law so as to meet this new development of com- 
mercial progress s no attemnt to compel erage owners to grant the 


public an interest in their property eclare their iUlons, if thev use 
it in this particular manner. 


6. Socialization of the law oy ederal statutes 
reflected by the development of legal princi iples i in connascence wiih ihe 
economic evolution of the United States of America.—The scope of 
a paper of this character only permits the directing of attention to 
some of the most important phases of our economic development. 
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Statutes imposing a liability upon fire-insurance agents based 
upon the amount of the insurance effected by them for the benefit 
of a fund to care for sick and injured firemen." 

Statutes enacted by the state of Illinois regulating the price 
charged by grain elevators (especially those situated in Chicago, 
the center of the grain trade of the United States) for the storage 
of grain.’ 

Acts for the protection of wool-growers and the confiscation of 
dogs by levying a tax on dogs and placing the collections in a fund 
and distributing the same through state officers in paying damages 
to owners of sheep killed by dogs.’ 

Statutes in regulation of the operation of coal mines on a large 
scale, providing inspections for the safety of the operatives and 
levying the cost of the same against the owners of the mines.‘ 

Statutes in regulation of smelters and deep-mining operations, 
providing for the protection of the health and safety of the oper- 
atives.5 

Statutes regulating the oil and gas business for the purpose of 
protecting the public and adjacent owners against waste.° 

Statutes which guarantee bank deposits by levying a tax against 
the bank, placing the collections in a fund administered by public 
officers in interest of depositors of banks which have failed.’ 

The workmen’s compensation acts of thirty-one states,* acts 
to provide compensation for employees of the United States suffer- 
ing injuries while in the performance of their duties.® and the 
Federal Safety Appliance acts, which provide protection for em- 
ployees of railroads engaged in interstate and foreign commerce.” 

t Firemen’s Benevolent Insurance Ass’n. v. Lounsbury, 21 Tl. 511 (1859). 

2 Munn v. Illinois, 94 U.S. 113 (1875). 

3 Holst v. Roe, 39 O.S. 340 (1877), and cases there cited. 

4 St. Louis Consolidated Coal Co. v. Illinois, 185 U.S. 203 (1902). 

S Holden v. Hardy, 169 U.S. 366 (1898). 

6 The Ohio Oil Co. v. Indiana, 177 U.S. 190 (1900). 

7 Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U.S. 104 (1911). 

8 Negligence and Compensation Cases Annotated, X, 5-9 (1910-16). 

9 Public Document No. 267, Sixty-fourth Congress, H.R. 15316 (1916). 

© 34 U.S. Stat. 476 and supplemental act (May 30, 1908); 36 U.S. Stat. 298 
(June 30, 1906). 
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w 


An act for the prevention of manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious 
foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic 
therein, and for other purposes.’ 

Act March 4, 1907 (H.R. 24, 815). Inspection of meats and 
meat food products for use in interstate and foreign commerce; 
examination of cattle, etc., before slaughtering; diseased animals 
to be slaughtered separately and their carcasses examined. 

Federal child-labor law which prohibits the shipment of products 
in interstate commerce manufactured or produced by employment 
of children under a certain age. 

7. In a general way the socialization of the law is also seen 
from the following steps in the development of the statutory laws 
of the several states of the United States. Within the last few 
years there have been introduced in almost all the states uniform 
code pleadings and uniform negotiable instrument acts, and great 
efforts are being made to introduce uniform divorce laws, uniform 
workmen’s compensation acts, and the like. On the part of the 
federal government in this respect there have been put in operation 
a law regulating uniform bills of lading, uniform grading of grain, 
compensation acts for employees of the government, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Federal Trade Commission, Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, Tariff Commission, and other com- 
missions of similar nature. 

You will see from the annual report of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation as outlined by the president that thousands of statutes are 
passed in a single year by the forty-eight legislatures of the different 
states, a vast majority of which have served little purpose in cor- 
recting the supposed social and economic evils aimed at, but it 
shows the effort on the part of the people to bring their govern- 
ments into cognizance with their conception of a free state.? In 
particular we might refer you to the record of a single year’s efforts 
on the part of state courts in their decisions affecting labor. (See 
United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


* Act June 3, 1906 (34 Stat. 768). 
2 Annual Report of American Bar Association (1913). Address of the president, 


PP. 364-92. 
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No. 189, 1915, which contains 289 pages of the synopsis of decisions 
of courts on such questions alone.) 

Today the dominant phases of the development of American 
jurisprudence are those exhibited by the socialization of the law, 
on the one hand, along the lines of social-insurance laws which are 
based upon the public purpose involved in providing for the labor- 
ing classes a normal physical existence for the whole life consistent 
with a wholesome moral and social welfare, and in the regulation 
of hours and conditions of employment of women, and prohibiting 
the employment of children under a certain age, the fixing of a 
minimum wage, public health and morals; on the other hand, in 
providing such remedies by legislative action as eliminate the 
friction and economic waste arising out of conflicts between groups 
of employees and their employers over wages and conditions of 
employment. 

All laws which have been developed by socialization processes 
into the groups of principles of jurisprudence just described are 
included in the primitive elements of the folkways described by 
Professor W. G. Sumner. 

The late Professor W. G. Sumner, of Yale University, has 


shown by the results of an analysis‘ of the scientific discoveries of 
anthropology and ethnology of primitive men and society that 
underlying the development of manners, customs, and laws (in 
a broad legal sense) of a people are what he calls “‘folkways.”’ 


With primitive men the first task of life was to live. They began with 
acts, not with thoughts. Every moment brought necessities which must be 
satisfied at once. Need was the first experience, and it was followed at once 
by blundering efforts to satisfy it. The method is that of trial and failure, 
which produces repeated pain, loss, and disappointments. Pleasure and pain, 
on the one side and the other, were the rude constraints which define the line 
on which efforts must proceed. The ability to distinguish between pleasure 
and pain is the only physical power which is to be assumed. Thus ways of 
doing things were selected which were expedient. Along the course on which 
efforts were compelled to go, habit, routine, and skill were developed. The 
struggle to maintain existence was carried on, not individually, but in groups. 
Each profited by the other’s experience; hence there was concurrence toward 
that which proved to be most expedient. All at last adopted the same way 


t William G. Sumner, Folkways, p. 1 (Quinn & Co., 1911). 
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for the same purpose; hence the ways turned into customs and became mass 
phenomena. In this way the folkways arise. The young learn them by 
tradition, imitation, and authority. The folkways at a time provide for all 
the needs of life then and there. They are uniform, universal in the group 
imperative and invariable.' 

In speaking of the social force of folkways Professor Sumner 
says: ‘‘The operation by which Folkways are produced consist in 
the frequent repetition of petty acts, often by great numbers acting 
in concert, or at least acting in the same way when face to face 
with the same need. The immediate motive is interest. It pro- 
duces habit in the individual and custom in the group.” 

In the last sentences of the section just cited Sumner says: 

The most civilized men, both in food quest and in war, do things which are 
painful, but which have been found to be expedient. Perhaps these cases 
teach the sense of social welfare better than those which are pleasurable and 
favorable to welfare. The former cases call for some intelligent reflection on 
experience. When this conviction as to the relation of welfare is added to the 
folkways they are converted into mores and, by virtue of the philosophical 
and ethical element added to them, they win utility and importance and 
become the source of the science and the art of living. 

The folkways are not, therefore, creations of human purpose and wit. 
They are like products of natural forces which men unconsciously set in opera- 
tion, or they are like the instinctive ways of animals, which are developed out 
of experience, which reach a final form of maximum adaptation to an interest, 
which are handed down by tradition and admit of no exception or variation, 
yet change to meet new conditions, still within the same limited methods, and 
without radical reflection or purpose. 

As a concrete example of a folkway, we quote from Sumner’s 
work, sec. 360: ‘‘It [marriage arrangement] is a product of the 
folkways, being the resultant custom which arises, in time, out of 
the ways of satisfying interests which separate individuals, or pairs, 
invent and try. It follows that marriage in all its forms is in 
mores of the time and place.”’ 

Up to the beginning of the nineteenth century there were evolved 
out of the birth, growth, commercial domination, and perishing of 
world-powers two fundamental principles of the socialization of 


Tbid., p. 2. 2 Ibid., sec. 2. 
3 Negligence and Compensation Cases Annotated, X, 33, note. (Chicago: Cal- 
laghan & Co., 1916.) 
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the law, in every respect in connascence with Sumner’s principles 
of folkways, viz.: 

The providing of eleemosynary institutions and elementary 
public-school systems by the state, which are sustained by general 
public funds of the state. The creation of these institutions is 
simply an example of “the extension of the Christian conception 
of the state.’”* 

Thus through the discoveries of Sumner, Jhering’s conceptions, 
“that rights are legally protected interests”’ and “the ‘Zweck’ or 
purpose of the law,” are traced to their fundamental primitive 
basis. We are thus enabled to declare the fundamental axiom of 
jurisprudence of our democracy to be: 

All law, whether it be that expressed by legislative acts, state or federal 
constitutions or judge-made law, is brought into existence for the purpose of 
correcting certain economic inequalities (direct or indirect), and the per- 
manence of any law depends upon the accuracy with which it corrects the 
economic inequality sought to be cured. 


It therefore was left to Professor W. G. Sumner to demonstrate 
in his definition of folkways and the proof of their characteristics 
not only what the fundamental attributes of “legally protected in- 


terests and the purpose (‘Zweck’)”’ are, but also those of Savigny’s 
“organic principles of the law which have life and that ‘law’ to 
which all law is subject.”’ 

8. Socialization of the law in its relation to the efficiency of the 
industrial and governmental organizations of the United States — 
Charles P. Steinmetz, in discussing ‘‘Industrial Efficiency and 
Political Waste,” says: 

There will be competition, whether gas-engine or electric motor is to be 
used, whether a local steam-turbine plant is to be installed or power brought 
from a long-distance transmission system. But the decision will be made 
on the basis of the relative economy. 

Financial manipulation for the mere acquisition of more money, without 
regard to constructive economical organization, necessarily must be impossible. 
There must be an active co-operation between all producers, from the unskilled 
laborer to the master-mind which directs a huge industrial organization. 
Such active co-operation presupposes that everybody feels personally inter- 
ested in the industrial economy. This presupposes that the fear of unemploy- 
ment, of sickness, and old age has been relegated to the relics of barbarism, and 


? Bismarck’s speeches before the Reichstag, 1883-84. 
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everybody is assured an appropriate living, is assured employment when able 
to work, and protected against want, maintained in his or her standard of 
living when not able to work—not as a matter of charity, but as an obvious 
and self-evident duty of society toward the individual. 

This can be done, as it has been done in other countries, by effective social 
legislation 

As a structural foundation, on which to build such structure by evolution 
in correspondence with our democratic national temperament, we have our 
political governments—federal, state, and municipal—our large national 
societies, and our industrial corporations. Of these, the political government 
is the only one which is all-embracing, is controlled by and responsible to all 
citizens, at least nominally. Therefore, while its constructive power may be 
practically nil, due to its form of organization, it has a vast inhibitory power 
(in our country) far greater than any other power in our country. We have 
seen this and continuously see it in the action toward corporations in the 
national conservatism movement, even in the power exerted by subordinate 
governmental bureaus. 

Thus no organization which does not include the political government 
as an essential part of the structure can hope to succeed. The natural sug- 
gestion, then, would be to have the federal government, with its subordinate 
state and municipal governments, organize, control, and administrate the 
country’s economic-industrial system. 

Thus the political government would acquire and operate all means of 
transportation and communication—railroads, canals, pipe lines, mail and 
express, telegraph and telephone. It would supervise and control all cor- 
porations and their relations with one another and toward the public. It 
would control the relation of employees within the corporation by mandatory 
arbitration, by unemployment, sickness, and old-age insurance; it would con- 
trol the hours of work and working conditions, etc." 


Assuming that Steinmetz has correctly stated the outlines of 
the problem to be solved in order that the United States may 
establish industrial efficiency and eliminate political waste in the 
sense in which this problem has been solved by the Imperial 
German government, we believe that we have pointed out the 
lines along which the preliminary development of legislation should 


move. 


* Industrial Eficiency and Political Waste (November 1916), p. 725-27. 
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Criminality and Economic Conditions. By W. A. BONGER. Trans- 
lated by Henry P. Horton, with an Editorial Preface by 
EpWArD Linpsey and an Introduction by Frank H. Nor- 
cross. (Modern Criminal Science Series.) Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1916. Pp. xxxi+706. 

The present volume is one of a series selected for translation by the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology in order to make 
the best treatises in foreign languages accessible to English readers. The 
translation is based on the French edition of 1905, but it contains the 
latest corrections of the French text and a revised bibliography, and 
a few passages of a parenthetical nature have been omitted. 

This is another attempt to reduce all social forces to one element, for 
the thesis of the book is that economic conditions are “‘sovereign’”’ 
or “‘decisive’”’ in the causation of crime. The author is not satisfied 
with the admission that economic conditions are very important, but 
insists on economic determinism in the original Marxian sense and con- 
tends that since this doctrine of economic determinism is winning 
ground consistently it needs no defense in extenso. By “economic con- 
ditions” he means, not merely poverty, but the entire system of pro- 
ducing wealth, which, also, is interpreted in the orthodox Marxian 
doctrines of class conflict, value, unemployment, concentration of 
capital, and increasing misery. This is therefore an orthodox socialist 
document and will be of interest to the student of socialism fully as much 
as to the criminologist. 

This thesis in its strict form is, of course, impossible of verification. 
In the present state of development of socialist plans for the future, there 
is little value in the thesis for purposes of control, even if it could be 
verified. In addition, the author has a very peculiar idea of causation, 
since he contends that individual characteristics do not enter into the 
causation of crimes, though they may determine which individuals run 
the greatest risk of becoming criminals. The view is illustrated thus: 
“When two persons of different height are fording a river, and the shorter 
steps into a hole and is drowned, should we have the right to say that 
the difference between the height of persons is one of the reasons why 
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people are drowned? I think not. The only reason why there are 
people who are drowned is that a man cannot live in water, which in no 
way excludes the fact that a shorter person runs more danger of drowning 
than a tall one.’”’ Then he adds that if all women were equal there 
would still be the same amount of prostitution, which is equivalent to 
saying, in terms of his illustration, that if all bodies of water were 
equally deep (say, ten inches deep) there would still be the same number 
of people drowned. Such an “iron law” of crime is quite foreign to a 
serious attempt to determine the causes of crime. 

But this book cannot be passed over lightly, for it is valuable in spite 
of its thesis, and the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology 
did not make a mistake in selecting it for translation. For it contains 
a large collection of statistical data regarding the relation between 
economic conditions and crime and unusually thorough interpretations 
of many details in this relationship. For that reason it is valuable both 
as an antidote to the legal doctrine of an inscrutable free will and as a 
supplement to the individual case-study method. In addition, more 
than a third of the book is devoted to a valuable critical review of the 
literature dealing with the relation between criminality and economic 


conditions. 
E. H. SUTHERLAND 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


Truancy and Non-Attendance in the Chicago Schools: A Study of 
the Social Aspects of the Compulsory Education and Child Labor 
Legislation of Illinois. By Epira Appott, Px.D., and 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, PH.D. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp. xiii+472. $2.00. 

Like previous writings of the authors, this study is an admirable 
union of careful attention to, and interpretation of, numerical data and 
appreciation of the larger theoretical and human issues involved. Tru- 
ancy and non-attendance in Chicago, it is recognized, are aspects of a 
series of problems including health and housing of children and adults, the 
moral standards of parents, the attitude of the prosperous classes to the 
welfare of wage-earning and immigrant groups, and the wage levels of 
unskilled labor. In order to offer adequate suggestions for the better- 
ment of a bad situation in Chicago, the existence of which the authors 
frankly and conclusively prove, a long historical detour is made: the 
history of the struggle to attain free schools in Illinois, the struggle for 
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compulsory attendance legislation, and the struggle for the necessary 
complement of compulsion—child labor laws—is concisely outlined. 

Part II contains statistics of the extent of truancy and non- 
attendance in Chicago, discussing among other phases the relation of 
truancy to mental and physical defects of children, to dependency, to 
delinquency, and to immigration. Account is taken of the degree of 
success of the Parental School for boys, of the way in which the com- 
pulsory education law is enforced in the municipal court of Chicago, and 
of the value of the school census and the visiting teacher. Following 
a detailed statement of the employment certificate system and the 
necessity of compulsory education for children between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age is a chapter in which conclusions are drawn. 
Appendices contain appropriate documents, extracts from laws, and 
notes. 

As a logical sequence of the writers’ analysis of this complex prob- 
lem, two directions of change are indicated, the details of which cannot 
be given. Statutory changes are advocated and, pending such changes, 
recommendations are offered which the authors believe can be adopted 
by the Board of Education of Chicago without additional legislative 
authority. The outline of the book given above does not presume 
to afford an adequate view of the wealth of detail and constructive 
suggestions to be found in this study of social causation. 

E. L. TALBERT 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Readings in Social Problems. Edited with an Introduction by 
ALBERT BENEDICT WOLFE. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916. 
Pp. xili+804. $2.80. 

This admirable volume of readings provides abundant materials for 
the study of certain bio-sociological problems of the greatest importance. 
It brings together for the first time in convenient form data and balanced 
discussion by competent and often classic authors bearing upon the 
great problems of population, sex and race. No attempt has been made 
to cover every social issue, but rather to treat more or less by the his- 
torical method and with a fair degree of thoroughness a few of the more 
salient problems. Certainly no better beginning could be made than 
with the matter of population in its various ramifications. If the 
student can be led to understand the basic relations between population 
and land, the essentials of population growth, both by natural increase 
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and by immigration, and those domestic institutions which have grown 
up about the process of natural multiplication of population, he will 
have gone far toward acquiring a sound and adequate view of the physical 
basis of human society. 

There still remains to be sure the entire field of social heredity 
involving the various psychic processes by which civilized institutions are 
built. Someone should give us a volume in which are brought together 
the most discerning studies of such topics as man’s innate mental equip- 
ment, personal ascendancy, imitation, social control, education, public 
opinion, the organization of sentiments and ideals, the history of human 
knowledge, etc. These are within the field of social problems as truly as 
are birth-rates and marriage or divorce laws. Another crying need 
from the pedagogical point of view is a good source and case book for the 
study of poverty and crime. 

One might wish that Professor Wolfe could have found the space to 
include in the discussion of population that tension between city and 
country, with its accompanying significant changes, which gives us our 
so-called urban and rural sociologies. 

The type of compact and discerning comment with which thirteen 
out of the nineteen chapters are introduced will be indicated by the 
following citation from the introduction to the chapter on ““The Modern 
Woman Movement”’: 

Attention is here . . . . directed to certain suggestions as to the social 
and ethical consequences of the old domestic traditions and of the new industrial 
opportunities (or lack of them, as the case may be) with regard to the charac- 
ter and ambitions and social economy of girls and women; to the larger 
psychological and ethical influence of work outside the home; to the deeply 
important question as to whether it is possible for women in any large numbers 
to combine and harmonize the function of maternity with a specialized eco- 
nomic work other than housekeeping; and to the ethics of economic dependence 
and economic independence, respectively. 

ERVILLE B. Woops 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Planning of the Modern City. By Ne tson P. Lewis. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1916. Pp. xv+423. 

This book is written from the point of view of the municipal engineer. 
Engineering problems are fundamental. Transportation and com- 
munication, the location of the primary industries, business centers, 
residential areas, parks, public buildings—all these are determined 
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finally by the natural situation and by the growth of the city itself. It 
is the business of the city planner to understand and deal with these 
natural forces, which determine the expansion of cities, in order to control 
and direct them. This book is first of all an attempt to bring together 
into the perspective of a single volume the experience which we have 
gained in regard to the natural history of cities. It seeks at the same 
time to indicate the bearing of this general knowledge upon the technical 
and administrative problems created by the efforts of the municipalities 
to direct and control their own development. 

This is a large subject and one that tends to become increasingly 
important as, in the progress of our knowledge, the city plan is seen to be 
complicated with all the other problems, administrative, political, and 
moral, of modern city life. The municipal planner, who is expected to be 
an expert on land values, to understand the housing problem, and to be 
able to give expert advice on the land policy of the community—con- 
sidering the intimate connection of this latter with problems of poverty, 
overcrowding, vice, and crime—must be something more than an archi- 
tect or an engineer, as we have been accustomed to think of these pro- 
fessions in the past. 

The present volume has the merit of presenting the subject in a large, 
luminous, and at the same time simple and practical way. Although it 
deals with the problem from the technical and engineering point of view, 
it is less a book for the expert than for the general reader. It is, in fact, 
such a book as any student of municipal problems and of city life would 


be interested in and would profit by reading. 
RoBERT E, Park 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The Psychology of Religious Experience. By Grorce A. Coe. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp. xv+36s. 
This work is intended primarily as a handbook in the subject. It 
affords a comprehensive survey of the literature and the points of view 
of different investigators. Ample, well-classified bibliographies are 
provided, and the extent of these gives an impressive indication of the 
rapid development of the subject since the first publications in 1900. 
Students of the social sciences as well as those especially interested in 
religion will find this book of great value. 
The author frankly states his own position; not only that he is of 
the social-functional type of psychologist, but also that he is a Christian 
and an active member of a church. He maintains that the scientific 
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quality of his studies is enhanced by this sympathetic participation in 
the experiences with which he deals. He rejects both dogmatism and 
mysticism and applies the critical methods of general psychology under 
the prevailing hypothesis of the evolution of mind and society. No 
phenomena of religious experience can rightly claim exemption from such 
inquiry, and several of the supposedly exceptional experiences already 
have been analyzed and classified. 

Emphasis upon personal self-realization as the most fundamental 
aspect of social relations is a prominent feature of this study. Society 
is defined as “persons communicating their desires and purposes to one 
another, and thereby co-operating with or opposing one another.”” The 
central problems are those of values; for example: What do men value ? 
How are the values related to each other? In what order and by what 
method do valuations evolve ? 

The anthropological data are briefly treated in chapters on racial 
beginnings, the genesis of the idea of God, religion and the religions. 
In the discussion of religious leaders the successive types are presented 
under the terms shaman, priest, and prophet. The subject of conversion 
is also given small space here as compared with earlier works by the 
same author. 

It is notable that religion is regarded, not as a merely conservative 
interest, but as achieving discovery and revaluing values. The great 
prophets displayed inventive initiative and constructive genius. Reli- 
gion survives its particular doctrines and carries in itself a ceaseless 
conflict just as science does. “Science resists science just as a religion 
resists religion.” Religion is everywhere viewed as organically bound 
up with the common social life and as moving forward with it. It is 
predicted that human nature will go on building its ideal personal-social 
worlds and transforming the thought of God “as an expression of the 
depth and the height of social experience and social aspiration.” 

EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Education of the Ne’er-Do-Weill. By H. Doo.ey. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. xiit+-164. $0.60. 

The ne’er-do-well is not a pauper, necessarily, though he is in a 
position to become one. The ne’er-do-wells, here considered, are the 
children of the schools who drop out of school early or pursue the later 
years of the elementary grades perfunctorily. The schools, as con- 
stituted, are constructed for “‘abstract-minded” children and are not 
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suited to the majority of these “motor-minded”’ children. Conse- 
quently the latter push into the automatic and “ blind-alley”’ occupations, 
do not advance, become the dregs and burdens of society. 

The experience of the United States and European countries in con- 
structing courses of training which will really and suitably train these 
children is reviewed. The author would have manual-training work con- 
nected with every school to reach the motor-minded in a preliminary 
way. But the fundamental provisions will consist in providing various 
types of continuation schools and in establishing a co-operative system 
between schools and factories whereby pupils may work and train at the 
Same time and thus beneficially correlate their efforts. There should be 
provided, also, vocational guidance and placement bureaus to direct 
children in the choice of vocations and to connect them with jobs. A 
proper system of recreation is likewise an essential factor in the 
system of training. 

The volume offers a plain, factual statement of the situation obtain- 
ing in industrial regions and probably the right way out for the children 
he has in mind. There are symptoms that the author has an undue 
reverence for the industrial order which victimizes individuals (pp. 27 
28). On the whole, the volume is constructive and wholesome. 


Joun M. GILLETTE 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH DAKOTA 


Social and Economic Survey of a Community in Northeastern Minne- 
sota. No. 5, Current Problems. By Gustav P. WARBER. 
(Research Publication of the University of Minnesota.) 
Minneapolis, 1915. Pp. 115. 


The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community. By C. J. 
GALPIN. (Research Bulletin 34, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Wisconsin.) Madison, Wis., 1915. 
Pp. 34. 

Local studies of rural life began with the soil. They are now con- 
cerned, for the most part, with the community. The first agricultural 
surveys, made sometime in the early nineties, were merely field observa- 
tions for the purpose of confirming and qualifying investigations made in 
the laboratory. These were followed by farm management surveys 
which sought, not only to enlist the interest and secure the participation 
of the farmer in the investigation of his own activities, but to make the 
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results of these investigations of immediate and practical benefit to him. 
It is the participation of the community in the investigation of its own 
activities which gives to these rural studies their practical character. It 
is this practical character which constitutes almost all that is novel or 
important in the social survey and the social survey movement. 

In the investigation made in northeastern Minnesota by Warber, this 
participation of the community and the consequent practical character of 
the study do not appear. From the point of view of the academic mind 
facts are facts whether they have any immediate practical value or not. 
But it must be apparent by this time that such local studies as are now 
being made by the universities in various parts of the Middle West have 
so little general and scientific value that unless they serve the community 
studied they are not worth making. 

This is not true of such communities studied as those to which 
Galpin has called attention in his little pamphlet The Anatomy of an 
Agricultural Community. The particular problem with which this 
investigation is concerned is the extent and character of the social and 
economic interdependence of a village community and the farm area 
surrounding it. To state it in Galpin’s words: “From the point of view 
of the village, the problem was one of getting at the land-area of village 
influence; from the point of view of the countryman, it was learning 
what farms were connected with the same village.”’ 

In the changes which are now taking place in rural communities, 
under the influence of new means of communication and transportation, 
together with the new applications of machinery to the work of the farm, 
there are probably no facts so important as just those which indicate 
the relationship of the village to what Galpin calls its “land basis.” 
It is with such knowledge as this that any rational readjustment of 
rural life must be made. This readjustment will involve in the end, 
as Galpin suggests, a rather complete political reorganization of the whole 
rural community. The economic changes will naturally come first, 
since the economic organization is more immediately responsive than 
political institutions to changes in the social situation. 

Aside from its immediate and practical value, Galpin’s method of 
reducing to relatively exact and measurable terms the rather intangible 
forces that he calls “influences” has other and wider applications. It 
offers, for example, a simple and practical method for surveying the 
outlines and measuring the mutual influences (interactions) of definite 
factors in almost any social group. This is particularly true where those 
interrelations of individuals and groups of individuals are based on 
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distance and space. There is probably no line of investigation under- 
taken in the field of rural sociology that promises so much to social 


science. 
ROBERT E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Indiana: A Social and Economic Survey. By FRANK Doan 
STREIGHTOFF, A.M., and FRANK HATCH STREIGHTOFF, PH.D., 
with a Chapter on Charities and Corrections by Cectt CLAIRE 
NortTH, Pu.D. Indianapolis: W. K. Stewart, 1916. Pp. 261. 

This is an office survey. It is based on the census, upon official 
reports and unofficial studies made for different purposes. All this 
information has been digested and then put together in a narrative 
and descriptive form with such comment as the facts and an intelligent 
and modern viewpoint seem to warrant. The contents of the volume 
are indicated by chapter headings. They are: (i) “Physical Basis’’; 

(ii) (iii) “ Agriculture’; (iv) “Manufactures”; (v) “Trans- 

portation”’’; (vi) ““Labor’’; (vii) ‘Labor Legislation”; (viii) “‘Govern- 

ment”; (ix) ‘Finance’; (x) “‘Constitution’’; (xi) “Charities and 

Correction”’; (xii) “‘Education.”’ It is a useful book and not as dull as 

one might expect. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Plan of Elgin. By E. H. Bennett, for the Elgin Commercial 
Club. Elgin, Ill.: David C. Cook Publishing Co., 1916. 
Pamphlet illustrated with two maps. Pp. 46. 

Elgin is a city of 27,485 population. This is the first sketch of a plan 
to remodel the present city and provide for an estimated population in 
1960 of 64,400. This allows for an annual yearly increase of 2 per cent. 
The plan, which was first made for the Elgin Commercial Club, has now 
been accepted by the Elgin City Plan Commission and will be used as a 
basis for future development of the city. The purpose of the plan is 
first of all to determine and locate the industrial areas, to outline improve- 
ments in the transportation facilities, to determine on the basis of this 
outline the residential and business areas, and the location of public 
buildings and of parks. Incidentally the city plan is intended to stimu- 
late civic pride and to advertise the industrial advantages of the city to 
the world at large. Aside from its value as an illustration of what 
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cities of 25,000 can and are doing in the way of city planning, it is an 
interesting illustration of the réle which commercial clubs are beginning 
to play in the life and development of our smaller cities. 


Ropert E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Boston Social Survey: An Enquiry into the Relation between 
Financial and Political Affairs in Boston. By GRovER J. 
SHOHOLM. Boston: E. L. Grimes Co., 1916. Pamphlet. 
Pp. 89. 

This is a lively, intimate, personal, and rather truculent account of 
the relations of what we sometimes call “‘high finance’’ to politics, the 
press, and social life of Boston. It is an attempt to give a picture of the 
actual government, of which one gets occasional intimations only, as 
over against the formal, external, and what may be called the ceremonial, 
government which one sees. The picture is interesting but not con- 
vincing. As the author portrays the situation it is all a seething mass 
of personal and conflicting influences without definite aims, tendencies, 
or ideals. It is a picture of blind strugglers groping for each others’ 
throats in the dark. Without the least disposition to defend or apologize 
for “high finance” in Boston or elsewhere, it may be safely said that 
this is not a picture of human life and that it is not a social survey. 

RoBertT E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

First Annual Report of the Commission of Immigration and Housing 
of California, January 2, 1915. From the office of the Com- 
mission, Underwood Building. San Francisco: State Printing 
Office. Pp. 123. 

This report gives extensive information of specific and startling 
character on insanitary labor camps sheltering thousands of men, women, 
and children; on neglected tenements, lodging-houses, and dwellings; 
on ignorance and illiteracy of immigrants, and on the swindling and 
crime of which our foreign population are victims. It tells of progress 
already made following the work of the Commission and contains 
detailed, practical recommendations for further remedial action. It 
will be of interest to all who are concerned with problems of immigrants, 
or of housing of either immigrants or native-born. 


Emity W. 
New York City 
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A Social Study of the Russian German. (University Studies.) 
By Hattie Lincoln, Neb., 1916. Pp. ror. 
This is an excellent and exact study of what might be called the 
double-hyphen immigrant. Germans who have lived a hundred and 
fifty years in the Volga district of Russia, entirely cut off from any con- 
nection with the German Empire, now for part of a generation have con- 
stituted one-eighth of the population of Lincoln. In Russia their church 
preserved their identity. The question before us is whether their unique- 
ness will long continue. A large amount of well-balanced material has 
been collected displaying customs, vital and social statistics, and ten- 
dencies. The thoroughness with which it has been done makes one hope 
for its extension to include the Russian German from other regions, as 
for example that about Odessa, which was settled at the same time. 
One cannot help being somewhat disappointed because the study is 
essentially objective. Familiar as the author is with the people them- 
selves, the reader does not get inside them so as to see their psychological 
life. One should not expect more than is possible, but it would be very 
helpful if we could find just what has been the influence of the Russian 
environment during these hundred and fifty years, and this might be 
profitably compared with the relatively isolated communities of Pennsyl- 

vania ‘‘ Dutch” who represent a similar period and condition. 

HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


A Layman’s Handbook of Medicine. With Special Reference to 
Social Workers. By Ricuarp C. Casot, M.D. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. xviii+524. 
$2.00. 

This “layman’s handbook” will prove both a delight and a torment to 
laymen and social workers—a delight because of its sanity of tone and a 
torment because of its scarcity of specific rules. The author has only one 
evident fad and that is a wholesome skepticism regarding all fads. This 
spirit of scientific doubt characterizes the book throughout. The author 
refuses to commit himself to either camp in controverted questions, 
whether it be as to the harmfulness of tobacco or as to the causes of 
rheumatism. The intelligent reader will be very grateful for this 
quality, though he will be surprised to find a physician of such distinction 
so frequently telling the benighted layman that as a matter of fact the 
doctors themselves are in almost complete ignorance about so many 
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things. For this reason the book may not meet with approval among 
some of the medical profession; but one can say with assurance that, if 
it is widely read by the public, doctor’s calls will be less numerous both 
because of less need and because of more popular wisdom in matters of 
health. 

The book seems very inclusive, treating as it does all diseases known 
to the layman and many others, and devoting chapters to “ Anatomy 
and Physiology,” the diseases of all parts of the body, and such topics as 
“Diet-Constipation,’’ “Infectious Diseases,” Poisons,’’ “ Industrial 
Diseases,”’ “‘Emergencies—Home Medicine—Personal Hygiene,” and 
‘Miscellaneous Ailments, Trivial and Severe.” 

The book will prove unsatisfactory to many because it is chary of 
explicit advice, but to others this will be the book’s most delightful trait. 
The author works from the generalization that each person is highly indi- 
vidual in matters of health and disease and that consequently general 
rules are as likely to be wrong as right. For example, we do not all need 
the same amount of sleep, but we should all get what we need; we each 
require different amounts and kinds of food and we should eat what 
we individually need in order to make us weigh what we ought to weigh; 
as to chewing, Fletcherism is a fad already defunct; iced water in moder- 
ate amounts is not a hindrance to digestion for most people; our stomach 
troubles, moreover, are usually not in our stomachs at all, but in our 
brain or kidneys or liver or heart; and, besides, the stomach is not nearly 
as important in digestion as commonly assumed, since its function is 
mainly mechanical and can be dispensed with entirely on occasion. 
This sort of discussion will not satisfy the crank or extremist, but it is 
doubtless the only safe sort of advice to put in the hands of the average 
layman. 

F. H. HANKINS 

CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Retail Siore Management. By Paut H. Nystrom. Chicago: 
La Salle Extension University, 1917. Pp. vili+ 242. 

This is a treatment of a multitude of practical questions relating to 
retailing in general, whether carried on in the corner grocery or in the 
great department store. The object of the book is to bring up-to-date 
methods to the attention of the vast number of retailers who now work by 
rule of-thumb, tradition, hearsay, and inspiration. It is intensely 
mr utver-of-fact, not going into theoretical discussions even where they 
would be both interesting and significant. There is consequently much 
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minutiae and common-sense detail alongside new methods of buying, 
accounting, treatment of employees, etc. It is comprehensive, extend- 
ing all the way from “Retail Store Location” to “Welfare Work” and 
“Democracy in the Store.” And, in spite of its prosaic subject, it is 
interestingly written. The sociologist would doubtless have been more 
interested in a discussion of ways and means of reducing the number of 
retailers and their burdensomeness to private consumers, but this 
would, with equal certainty, not be of great value to the profit-seeking 
storekeeper. 
F. H. HANKINS 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Women Workers and Society. By ANNIE M. McLean, Pu.D. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1916. Pp. v+135. $0.50, 
net. 

We have here in very compact form a brief survey of the social 
problems connected with women in industry, both married and un- 
married, and of the agencies, both public and private, which are 
attempting to aid them. The purpose of the book is to arouse inter- 
est in the needs of this growing class of workers by throwing into relief 
the conditions affecting them. It is popular and general in style and 
method. 

On p. 29 the citation in the footnote is incomplete; on p. 46, there is 
a grammatical error in the verb “ provides’’; on p. 27, a printer’s error, 


FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 
Mt. Hotyoke COLLEGE 


Handicrafts for the Handicapped. By HERBERT J. HALt, M.D., 
and MeEertTILL M. C. Buck. New York: Moffat, Yard Co., 
1916. Pp. xiv+i55. $1.25. 

The authors have had in mind in the preparation of this book a 
textbook of a few crafts of special value to handicapped workers outside 
of institutions. It consists of detailed directions useful to the individual 
worker, to those dealing with handicapped labor in institutions, and to 
physicians in private practice. The book is based upon a conviction of 
the therapeutic value of work for those who are injured and idle, and upon 
the private and public economy involved in furnishing work which is 
partly or wholly a means of self-support to those whose regular occupa- 
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tions are gone. The crafts discussed are basketry, chair-seating, netting, 
weaving, bookbinding, cement-working, pottery-making, light black- 
smithing. 
FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 

Mount HoLyoke COLLEGE 

Rest Days, A Study in Early Law and Morality. By Hutton 
WessteR. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. xiv+325. 

This book is an elaboration of the author’s monograph of the same 
title, which appeared in 1911. It is a comparative study of those days 
of abstinence and quiescence which form such an important part of 
the lives of ancient and primitive peoples. A survey of the evidence 
from remote periods of time and remote corners of the earth indicates 
that the sabbatarian regulations have arisen chiefly, if not wholly, as 
pure superstitions, the product of an all-too-logical intellect or of a 
disordered fancy. In the last analysis they are based on fear and find 
their characteristic expression in taboo or prohibition. The taboo of 
persons, objects, or actions which are considered dangerous, mysterious, 
or uncanny insures a safety period of abstinence and quiescence. In 
fact, the taboo becomes the instrument of a crude education in self- 
restraint during periods regarded as critical for the welfare of the group 
because of threatened disaster or the beginning of seed-planting, har- 
vesting, or war. Tabooed days occur after death because of animistic 
conceptions and because death is often regarded as a result of pollution. 
Rest days are widely associated with the lunar superstitions that the 
moon’s rays are deleterious to the young, that lunar changes cause 
menstruation, that the apparent growth of the moon in the first half 
exerts a potent influence over the ripening of plants and fruits and the 
increase of animals. All business done in the latter half of lunation is 
therefore doomed to failure. Since phases of the moon are regarded as 
critical times, lunar day is a tabooed day. Lunar months are general 
throughout Australia, Polynesia, Africa and America. The Babylonian 
shabattum, from which the Hebrew Sabbath is probably derived, is the 
day of full moon. Festivals and rest days consumed about sixty days 
of the year among the Athenians. In the old Roman calendar, on one 
hundred and nine festal days judicial and political business was unlawful. 
By the middle of the fourth century A.p. the number had reached one 
hundred and seventy-five. Many holy days in the religious calendar 
of Christendom were borrowed from ancient festivals. There is a 
multitude of saints’ days in Russia. Counting Sundays, there are one 
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hundred and thirty-one in the Mexican calendar. The religious festivals 
of the Hopi Indians occupy more than half the year. 

These rest days have hindered individual initiative and compelled 
fitful, intermittent labor, rather than continuous occupation, in this 
way seriously limiting production and retarding human progress. 
Gradually the modern holiday, a rationalized day of rest, has evolved 
out of the holy-day superstitions which have shrouded tabooed and 
unlucky days. 

The book is a valuable addition to the field of social anthropology 
and will prove most useful as a reference work. It is another one of 
those careful and serious books wherein the extensive array of anthro- 
pological data seems to support the doctrine of the fundamental unity 
of the human mind—one of the most significant contributions of modern 


anthropology. 
F. STUART CHAPIN 


SmiTH COLLEGE 


The Dack Family, A Study in Hereditary Emotional Control. By 
Mrs. ANNA WENDT Fintayson. Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, N.Y.: Eugenics Record Office, No. 15, May, 1916. 
Pp. 46. $0.15. 

In giving a description of the Dack family (fictitious name), Mrs. 
Finlayson summarizes the life-histories of three generations of a given 
socially troublesome family in Pennsylvania. She worked as a field 
psychiatrist, giving primary attention, not to feeble-mindedness and 
matters of intelligence, but to the emotional control and the social 
reactions of the individuals concerned. In this pedigree of a defective 
family, data were secured for 153 individuals twenty years of age and 
over. Forty members are classified as having shown no anti-social 
traits and as not having been a burden to society; seventy-two are 
described as being given to shiftlessness, illiteracy, sex irregularity, and 
heavy drinking; and forty-one are referred to as having been a distinct 
burden to society, because of insanity, criminality, and so forth. 

The study is open to challenge from a scientific standpoint, since 
considerable hearsay evidence is used (wherever possible, however, the 
hearsay evidence was verified). The monograph is of distinct value to 
students of social conditions, for it indicates new possibilities in the 
way of throwing light on the problems in the field of social pathology. 


E. S. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Slavery in Germanic Society during the Middle Ages. By AGNES 
MATHILDE WERGELAND, Pu.D., Late Professor of History, 
University of Wyoming. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1916. 

This work is reprinted from the Journal of Political Economy as a 
memorial to the author. Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, in the preface to 
the book, pays fitting tribute to the author’s scholarly attainments, her 
literary excellence, her inspiration as a teacher, and her nobility of 
character. 

The author treats the subject of slavery under three aspects: first, 
reduction, the downward course, the slave becoming more and more a 
thing; secondly, restitution, the amelioration of slavery; and thirdly, 
liberation. 

Slavery and the slave trade were common in Europe till after the 
tenth century. Freemen were reduced to slavery through conquest, 
crime, and debt. In the downward course, the slave was a thing and 
not a person; his existence was vested in his master. The master 
could take the life of the slave with impunity, but if he killed the slave 
of another master he was liable for damages. Ifa slave killed or struck 
a freeman he was put to death, even if the act was unintentional. The 
master was under no legal obligation to his slaves, and treated them 
severely. They were much whipped, receiving sometimes 240-300 
lashes. 

Amelioration in the condition of the slaves was brought about by 
their military service, by the example set by the king in exalting slaves 
to places of dignity, and by the church through pressure upon the slave- 
holder. The personality of the slave first emerged when the law held 
him and not his master responsible for his crime. Land began to be 
granted to slaves and thereby many won partial freedom. The slaves 
were first liberated conditionally, later they purchased their freedom or 
received it as a grant by the nation, king, church, or private individual. 
Freedom was gradual, however, and merged into serfdom. 

The chief value of the book is in its data, derived from original 
sources, which furnish the basis for a comparative study of slavery. 


JeERoME Dowpb 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Worship of the Cross among the North American Indians.—Some of the 
ceremonial mounds of North America appear to represent the cross. The Spaniards 
found the cross reverenced by the natives of Central America. Pierre Le Clercq wrote 
of the Gaspésiens that these Canadian Indians “undertook [to do] nothing without 
the cross.’’ It was used in diplomacy. Women used it as a charm during pregnancy. 
It was planted on the graves. It is evident to modern students that the cross had 
been associated with a true totem in earlier times by these tribesmen. The Sioux 
connected the cross with a species of dragon fly to which supernatural powers were 
imputed; the diagram of the cross was a representation of this fly. Another form, 
resembling our Greek cross, was also used in the Dakota ceremonies. The arms of 
this represented the cardinal directions and their properties (rain, warmth, health, etc.). 
Marquette was pleased to discover the inhabitants of a village on Green Bay adoring 
a large cross. ‘The Ojibwas employed it in their initiation ceremonies, and with them, 
as with many other tribes, the cross symbolized, among other things, the human 
form. The upper limb of the cross was often associated \ [th the human head and 
also with the (serious) north wind; the lower limb was likewise associated with the 
sexual parts of the body and the (passion-inspiring) south wind. The right and left 
arms of the cross were for similar fanciful reasons connected with the breath and the 
heart, and the west and east, respectively. The cross is a natural symbol of a primi- 
tive classification of phenomena in which all things appear in a group of four parts in 
correspondence with the cosmic energy, which is conceived in a quadruple aspect. 
Its ceremonial uses among North American Indians can be multiplied almost at 
am — Saintyves, “‘Le Culte de la croix chez les Indiens de l’Amé rique du 
nord,” Revue de l'histoire des religions, July-August, 1916. 


The Problem of American Judaism.—Freedom i is accomplishing the disintegra- 
tion of race and religious consciousness of the Jews, which centuries of persecutions 
and programs could not accomplish. Under this new influence Judaism has lost its 
disciplinary power and the Jews are sinking into a contented materialism. Their 
religious consciousness has become merely racial. Persecutions have stopped, but the 
Jew must still endure some petty social indignities. There are three classes of Jews: 
those who belong to the Zionist movement and have a definite aim and program; 
those who want to break away from Judaism and be Americans; and, lastly, those who 
drift with the general mass and have no program. To the last two classes—the great 
majority—Zionism offers nothing. The great problem of Judaism is that of being 
revivified so that it will fit modern conditions and raise the Jews to dignity, nobility, 
and spiritual power.—Ralph Philip Boas, Allantic Monthly, February, 1917. 


War among Animals and Man.—The Schopenhauers, Nietzsches, and Treitsches 
of Germany have laid the theoretical basis supporting the practical methods whereby 
the house of Hohenzollern, having made Prussia supreme in Germany, has pressed 
on to make Germany supreme in Europe. They have replaced the former German 
idealism by a mystical materialism which the German people have accepted with the 
enthusiasm and held with the tenacity of a new gospel. This transition was facilitated 
by the discovery of the Darwinian theory synchronous with the rise of the power of 
William I and Bismarck. The doctrine that strength is the only virtue and weakness 
the only sin was apparently given the highest possible scientific standing. The 
Darwinian theory of the struggle for life in its crudest and most extreme form has been 
relied upon to justify disdain of all generous sentiments, contempt of all liberty, of 
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both individuals and states, and to glorify all means, whatever their moral value, 
which attain theirend. But this whole philosophy is in error. Force is not the only 
factor, nor even the most important one, in evolution, and when it takes the form of 
aggressive warfare it is unknown in nature. All animals excepting man seek to satisfy 
natural physical desires only. But human aggression has seldom been motivated by 
actual needs. It has been a result of the ambition of rulers or ruling classes, civil 
and religious. It has retarded rather than advanced human progress. In view of 
the predominant réle played by intelligence, co-operation, sympathy, etc., the burden 
of proof rests upon those who hold that warfare is an essential factor in the evolution 
of either animal or human groups.—J. L. de Lanessan, ‘‘La Guerre chez les animaux 
et chez homme,” Revue politique et parlementaire, December, 1916. H. E. 


Is Ellen Key’s School of the Future Desirable?—Long before the war a strong 
individualistic tendency made itself felt in the school-reform movement in Germany. 
The source of this can be traced to Ellen Key and her book The Century and the Child. 
According to her statements, the old school produced nothing but a gregarious herd 
(Herdenmenschen). She, however, wants master-men (Herrenmenschen). Conse- 
quently the aim of the new school is to develop individuality. The child is trained for 
life and its realities. Up to the tenth year of age the child remains at home. In 
school he chooses his own subjects, and, since the child knows best what he ought to 
do, the teacher remains in the background. A big library, where the children choose 
their own reading-matter rather than the classroom, is the center of the school. There 
are no examinations, no punishments, no grades. All systems, methods, plans, and 
order are evil. Freedom must reign. Instead of grammar and other details, the 
great interrelations of life and nature are studied. If these principles be followed, 
there will be no more stupidity, no more collective conscience. A generation will 
develop, joyful and strong. Ellen Key’s principles, however, are un-Christian and 
un-German. Her arguments prove that she does not know the child. She lacks all 
psychological and pedagogical insight, and fails to differentiate between individuality 
and personality. The principles which she advocates can produce nothing but a 
generation of whimsical, pretentious, sensuous, intolerant, and one-sided egoists and 
fanatics who know nothing of the benefits of discipline, co-operation, sacrifice, and 
devotion.—Professor Dr. Sellmann, “Ist die Verwirklichung der Zukunftsschule von 
Ellen Key erwiinscht ?” Zeitschrift fiir Kinderforschung, August-September, 1916. 

y 


The Fruits of School Surveys.—In the minds of those who are aware of the 
recent rapid growth of the school-survey movement, there is a question whether or 
not the movement is, to date, justified by its fruits. To obtain evidence on this 
question, a letter was addressed to twenty-five superintendents in towns in which 
surveys had been made. Eighteen replies were received, fourteen of which were 
favorable, three unfavorable, and one noncommittal. The specific fruits reported 
range from one to fifty in number, averaging about ten per system. The various 
benefits listed cover all phases of school work. Not all such beneficial results are 
by any means entirely the product of the survey; a great deal of the credit for these 
improvements must go to other co-operating agencies. Yet the survey must be given 
credit for calling the attention of the public to these matters, and thus starting the 
general course of improvement. Even this incomplete array of the results of surveys 
points to an emphatic justification of the survey movement. It is a remarkable 
showing for so new an implement. With the advancement in school surveying that 
will be made we may hope for even more and better fruits in the future—Leonard 
Koos, School and Society, January 13, 1917. R. W.S. 


The Organization of Workingmen’s Compensation Insurance.—Such insurance 
aims both to guarantee the payment of accident benefits and to distribute the cost 
thereof over the community at large. Both these objects are essentially invoived in the 
public ends for which workingmen’s compensation laws are enacted, and neither can 
be attained without effective insurance. Any system of work-accident indemnity 
which is at all adequate for its purpose must provide life-pensions for permanent 
disabilities and pensions for long terms of years to the dependents of those who are 
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fatally injured. The requisites of compensation insurance are: (1) perfect security of 
future payments; (2) prompt, full, and non-litigous settlement of claims; (3) equit- 
able distribution of costs; (4) effective encouragement of accident prevention, and 
(6) it must be compulsory. Experience at home and abroad indicates that satisfac- 
tory compensation insurance will come either through compulsory state or through 
compulsory mutual insurance.—E. H. Downey, Journal of Political Economy, Decem- 


The Prison System of the Philippines.—This prison system consists of five large 
prisons and about forty provincial and subprovincial jails, which can hold altogether 
a population of about eight thousand. The prisoners are treated kindly and humanely. 
They have reading-matter of various kinds, they can converse freely with one another, 
they have writing privileges, medical attendance and inspection, sports, games, and 
other activities to relieve prison monotony. The good prisoners who do industrial work 
share in the profits of the work. The Iwahig Penal Colony contains one hundred 
thousand acres, and to this place the best prisoners are sent. They can send for their 
families, or get married, and live on a small plot which they cultivate. The guards 
are unarmed, and the prisoners wear civilian clothes. When the prison term expires 
the erstwhile prisoner keeps all the accumulated property, except that he must reim- 
burse the government for the actual expenses entailed. Even a life-termer can, by 
good conduct, work his way out automatically in thirty years —Walter H. Dade, 
Deiinquent, October, 1916. C.C. 


The Restriction of Immigration.—The proponents of the restriction measure agree 
in just one thing, namely, in their demand for restriction. The restrictionists cannot 
agree upon the facts upon which their arguments are based, but in the majority of 
cases no one person is responsible for more than a half of each contradiction. It is 
not at all unusual to see restrictionists argue that immigration causes the population 
to increase too rapidly, and then insist that a considerable portion of the immigration 


be cut off, and that no foreign workingman be allowed to land unless he brings his 
wife and children with him and declares his intention to remain permanently in 
America. The place of honor in presenting both arguments at the same time belongs 
to the Federal Immigration Commission. According to a gentleman’s agreement 
religion and race superiority are to be left out of the immigration discussion. However, 
both play an important part in the solution of the problem, since the recent immigration 
strengthened the Roman Catholic element and established the Greek Catholic church. 
—Frank O'Hara, Catholic World, December, 1916. Z. T. E. 


The Psychology of German Action.—The social customs, tendencies, and institu- 
tions of any nation have their root in the distant past. The Germans have shown 
their tendency toward group action through centuries. Every part of the whole social 
fabric is related to every other part. All German action must be considered from the 
two viewpoints of (1) construction and (2) preservation or conservation. The first 
is provided for by the state schools, the many Turnvereines, the music and singing 
organizations, and the economic and industrial organizations. The second is cared 
for by the military system. In all of these, but especially in the economic and indus- 
trial life, government co-operation expresses the dominant spirit of group action. 
Even the present war is a question of the efficient group action versus the individualis- 
tic mode of procedure. German action may be called ‘“‘ The Group Formula = Applied 
Action.’’—Otto C. Backof, Open Court, December, 1916. se 2 


Influence of the War upon Patent Rights.—Patent rights, long protected by law 
in all civilized nations, have secured an ever-increasing degree of international protec- 
tion by the provisions of a succession of diplomatic conventions beginning in 1883. 
On the outbreak of the war the popular clamor for the abrogation of all patents and 
concessions held by alien enemies found expression in the newspaper press. Fortu- 
nately, however, action was delayed until the economic fallacy of such thoroughgoing 
abrogation became apparent to all but the most extreme nationalists. As a result, 
patent laws in nearly a!l countries, both neutral and belligerent, have passed through 
an interesting evolution determined by the exigencies of national defense. In general, 
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laws providing for the compulsory surrender to the government of all patents of mili- 
tary value and making the attempt to patent such inventions in foreign countries a 
military offense have been passed in all lands, while the statutes providing for the 
confiscation of patent rights held by alien enemies provide a number of exemptions 
which enable each nation to practice an almost unlimited degree of reciprocity in 
enforcing them against every other hostile nation. The Swiss ‘‘ Bureau international 
de la Propriété industrielle,’ at Berne, has acted as a conservative force in restraining 
the destructive effects of the state of war and in maintaining as intact as possible the 
international rights of inventors. To this end the bureau has served as an interme- 
diary between belligerents and, through its journal, La Propriété industrielle de Berne, 
has provided a means for the promulgation and discussion of their laws and policies 
relating to patent rights.—Fernand-Jacq, ‘‘La Situation des inventeurs pendant la 
guerre,’ Journal des économistes, December, 1916. H. E. J. 


The New National Consciousness.—The new national consciousness is a modern 
sentiment, as different from the old patriotism as Christianity was different from the 
superstitions it displaced. It is based, not on biological and ethnological, but on 
psychological, affinities. Its bonds are purposes and ideals. Imperialism and colonial 
expansion have caused the leading nations of Europe to turn aside from the realization 
of their national purposes. They will resume their normal development only when 
new nationalities have arisen in the colonies, as has already occurred in the case of 
Spain and is now in process in the British Empire. The new national consciousness 
is preparing the way for the recognition of the diversity of peoples and the social and 
political folly of world-empire. It is laying the foundation for international peace in 
the mutual respect of free peoples.—Wincenty Lutoslawski, ‘‘ La Conscience national,” 
La Paix par le droit, September, 1916. H. E. J. 


Political Psychology: A Science Which Has Yet to Be Created.—Political psy- 
chology deals with men acting in masses. The mass may vary from a very small com- 
pany of individuals to the millions of a modern nation. Whether such a psychology 
can be raised to the position of a science is a question which can be determined only 


by years of future investigation. But one thing seems clear: that, owing to the nature 
of the material, the inquiry must proceed on the lines of observation rather than experi- 
ment. The political psychologist of the future will have to traverse a very wide world 
in order to obtain his facts, and that the world, not merely of today, but of past his- 
tory also. He will have to be a traveler, a linguist, and a historian before he attempts 
to pose as a philosopher, and perhaps it will be best for him and for those for whom 
he writes if he remain a historian to the end. The temptations of a priori philosophy 
are so great that only a divine being can resist them.—G. B. Grundy, Nineteenth 
Century, January, 1917. Cc. 


Moral Valuations and Economic Laws.—To think of the economic process in 
terms of social process is to believe that the element of law, as constraining our will, 
is the correlate of our unconsciousness of the process. Asa matter of law, the economic 
process is a feature, not of the world of social consciousness, but of the larger world 
of social unconsciousness. No actual economic situation which implies the participa- 
tion of living human beings can be dominated exclusively by economic law. Economic 
laws and moral obligations form the limiting terms in a graduated series between which 
lie all the relations of men in concrete life-—Warner Fite, Journal of ee 
Psychology and Scientific Method, January, 1917 H. C. 


The Chinese Attitude toward Japan.—China still believes that the spirit is 
mightier then the sword; yet the younger generation notes the added respect and 
prestige that prowess of arms has won for Japan, and asks itself whether China also 
must resort to force rather than to reason and justice. Japan has North China com- 
mercially, militarily, and politically at her mercy. China’s mind, however, is made 
up. Unless there is a change, not only in tone, but in deeds, Japan with her own hand 
and pen has written the brief indicting her policy toward China. Her acts comprise 
the evidence in the case. The Chinese suspect the motives which they believe respon- 
sible for what Japan most unfairly calls the ‘‘ Japanese Monroe Doctrine of Asia.” It 
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is too late to stem the flood of Chinese progress. Time and the vigorous labor of 
China’s youth have tolled the curfew against aggression. The impulse to the change 
came, not from the government, but from the people themselves, who are building the 
new China. They have faith in themselves; therefore they will succeed. That is 
the reason why the present situation does not greatly alarm China.—Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, Scribner’s Magazine, February, 1917. a. 


Historical Determination and Social Idealism in “The Spirit of the Laws.”— 
There is both order and confusion in this landmark of social thought and investigation. 
One difficulty to be cleared up is the relation between the conception of historical 
determinism and that of willed, ideal progress. Montesquieu plainly had both in 
mind as he developed his work. The idea of wisdom, reason, intelligent guidance of 
events, acting in human affairs runs through all his studies. But determinism is 
equally evident. Divergencies of peoples and governments are products of natural 
conditions—climate, soil, and the like. Conditions rather than the genius of sporadic 
men determine the weal or woe of a society. He shows that monarchical government 
is a phase or function of a certain sort of social order. But there is a moral or mental 
as well as a physical element in the social world and in the later stages of development 
this becomes of increasing importance. In the mental world the human will can help 
shape events. It can even guide man’s adjustment to the physical conditions of life. 
Discovering, for instance, that a monarchical government fits certain circumstances, 
human intelligence can perfect that government. Reforms not based upon knowledge 
of conditions avail but little. Study of social facts is essential for ideal social control. 
In emphasizing this, Montesquieu was applying the method of Bacon to human society 
and making a landmark in social knowledge. The study of nature furnishes men with 
the means to resist nature.—G. Lanson, ‘“‘Le Déterminisme historique et l’idéalisme 
social dans /’Esprit des Lois,”’ Revue de metaphysique el moraie, January, 1916. 


The Nationality of Corporations.—French law distinguishes between domestic and 
foreign corporations, but leaves the decision as to nationality in any particular case 
tothe courts. Since 1883 they have recognized as French all corporations which have 
their chief center of operation in France, whatever may be the nationality of stock- 
holders or directors. But since the outbreak of the war this principle has broken 
down, for it has permitted hostile interests to operate under the guise of a corporation. 
Nor does this principle furnish a basis for distinguishing between allied and enemy 
trade interests in a possible economic war following a cessation of hostilities. The 
Paris Chamber of Commerce has suggested that ‘‘French corporations” be defined 
legally as corporations at least three-fourths of whose directors are French citizens, 
and at least one-fourth of whose capital stock is owned by French citizens. But any 
such proportion could with difficulty be maintained. More feasible is the proposal 
of M. Pillet, who, in 1908, without reference to the new complications involved in the 
present situation, maintained that the concept of nationality is applicable to persons 
only, and leads to confusion and absurdity when applied to corporations with only an 
abstract or fictitious personality. If, then, France abandons this legal fiction of 
nationality of corporations, she will be able to deal with each case of ascertained 
activity of hostile economic interests on its own merit, and to fix personal responsi- 
bility for such activity—Adolphe Landry, ‘“‘La Nationalité des sociétés,” Revue 
politique et parlementaire, November, 1916. H. E. j. 


Superstitions among American Girls.—The difficulty of uprooting old beliefs is 
so great because they are usually incorporated or adapted by advancing culture. 
There is a persistency in human thought which is surprising. Many revolutionary 
movements have taken place, but we have never been able to get rid of our past. 
A study of 350 girls of good American families, between seventeen and twenty-one 
years of age, reveals that the following taboos and mental obsessions actually and 
frequently influence their conduct: (1) A silent wish made in passing a load of hay, 
or a piebald horse, will come true if you do not meet either one on the same day. 
(2) To pick up a pin means good luck for the day. (3) Te open an umbrella in the 
house means trouble. (4) To put flowers on a bed means a funeral. (5) Never tell 
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a dream or sing a song before breakfast. (6) To spill salt at the table or to leave a 
pair of scissors open means a quarrel. (7) Give ior every pointed gift a penny in 
return in order to preserve the friendship. (8) Tap on wood when boasting. There 
is also a widespread and firm belief in the unlucky “13,” in “lucky” or “unlucky” 


days, in mascots, in Fate,” ‘‘ Destiny,” ‘‘ Guardian Angels,” or in “‘ perfect Jonahs.”’— 
Iva Lowther Peters, Pedagogical Seminary, December, 1916. 2. 3. 


Women’s Work and Wages in the United States.—The increasing amount of 
work done by women outside of the home makes more important the problem of 
women’s work and wages. In 1913 there were nine states that had enacted minimum- 
wage legislation and as many others that were carrying on an active propaganda for it. 
The proposed legal wage of eight or more dollars a week is considerably above the 
actual earnings. The reasons for the low wages of women are: the immobility of 
female labor principally because of the interference of family ties, the youth and con- 
sequent inefficiency of most women workers, the temporary nature of much of women’s 
work, the unrestricted competition of the youthful immigrant who is out of proportion 
in numbers to the nativity of the group, and the fact that woman’s wage is usually a 
subsidiary source of family income. There is an immense amount of potential female 
labor. It is probable that the increased wage contemplated by the minimum-wage 
propaganda would draw some part of this labor supply into the industrial ranks. 
These potential laborers are the most efficient and if the active labor force is increased 
by the addition of any of these it will mean a loss of employment to a corresponding 
number of the least efficient workers. Some limitation on free immigration, a raising 
of the legal age for entering employment, and an increase in trade training should 
accompany all minimum-wage legislation.—C. E. Persons, Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, February, 1915. 

A. B. L. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The place of meeting of the American Sociological Society and 
the American Economic Society has been changed from Rochester, 


as previously announced, to Philadelphia. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Standards of American Legislation. By Ernst FREUND. 

Modern social legislation is discussed as a corrective measure for the shortcomings of the principles of common law 
‘Legislation ought to do what lawyers cannot” is the theme which the author develops. A set of principles and standards 
on which corrective statutes should proceed is the constructive element of the book 

xx+328 pages, cloth; $1.50, postage extra 


Unfair Competition. By W. H. S. STEVENs. 
Mr. Stevens examines twelve methods of competition selected from the practices of m rn corporations and trust 
nd discusses an economic standard for judging their fairness under present legislation 
xi +266 pages, cloth; $1.50, postage exira 


Household Manufactures in the United States, 1640-1860. By 
Rotia M. Tryon. 


Many people still living can recall the system of manufacturing as it was at one time carried on in the family \ 
iniversal interest exists in the habits and conditions of life of our forefathers, and this volume places on exhibition the 
products of the family factory. In preparing this material the author had to enter (historically) the homes of the people 
and this close contact with their life is vividly portrayed in the book. The investigation is complete and thorough, and the 
value of the work is greatly enhanced by an extensive series of tables, one of which is the “ Tot al and Per Capita Values by 


Counties of Household Manufactures in the United States in 1840, 1850, and 1860 
xii+406 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.00, postage extra 


The Religions of the World. By GrorcE A. Barton. (Ready Juners.) 


A keen and sympathetic interpretation of all the great religions, as well as a summary of such facts concerning their 
origin and history as are desirable for the student and the general reader. The book em phi asizes those things in the great 
religions of the world which are common to many or to all, and points out the characteristics of Christianity which make 
it suited above all others to be a universal religion 
xii+331 pages, cloth; $1.50, postage extra 


The Sociology of Rural Life (Vol. XI, Publications of the American 
Sociological Society). 
Among the articles are the following: “ Countryside and Nation,’ ’ by George E. Vincent; “ Folk Depletion as a Cause 
of Rural Decline,” by Edward A. Ross; “City versus Country, ’ by Warren H. Wilson; “The Development of Rural 
Leadership,” by G. Walter Fiske; “The Land Problem and Rural Welfare,” by Paul L. Vogt; and “The Mind of the 


Farmer,” by Ernest R. Groves. 
+232 pages, 800, paper; $1. 50, postage extra 


Recreation and the poeeny By Proressor HERBERT W. GATES. 


A book which reports the theory and views on the vital church problems, by an expert who has devoted years to this 
practical solution in an important institution of the church : 
This volume would be equally interesting to ministers, settlement workers, and all those who are interested in health 
ful, scientifically directed recreation for all the members of the community. 
xiv+180 pages, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SCIENCE SERIES 


The latest results of special researches 


Food Poisoning. By Epwin Oakes JorDAN, Chairman of the Department of Hygiene and 


Bacteriology, the University of Chicago. 
viti+112 pages, small 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 


The Biology of Twins. By Horatio H. Newman, Associate Professor of Zoélogy and Embry 
ology in the University of Chicago. 
ix+186 pages, small r2mo, cloth; $1.25, postage extra 
Finite Collineation Groups. By Hans F. Buicuretpt, Professor of Mathematics in Leland 


Stanford Junior Univ ersity. 
xii+196 pages, small 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra 


A Chemical Sign of Life. By Surro Tasuiro, of the Department of Physiological Chemistry, 
the University of Chicago. 
ix+142 pages, small 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
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The Growth of English Industry and Commerce during 
the Early and neneate Ages. By W. CunnincuaM, D.D., F.B.A. Fift 


edition. Demy 8vo. $3.2 


The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern 
Times. By W. Cuynicuam, D.D., F.B.A. Fourth edition revised. Demy 8\ 


[wo parts. (1 The Mercantile System. $2.75. (2) Laissez Faire. $2.00. 


The Industrial Revolution. Being the parts entitled PARLIAMENTARY COLBERTIS 
and Latssez Fatre, reprinted from The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Moder 
Times. By W. CuNNtNGHAM, D.D., F.B.A. Demy 8vo. $1.50 


Business Methods and the War. By Lawrence R. Dicxsee, M.Con 


.C.A., Professor of Accounting and Business Organisation in the University of Londo 


Demy 8vo. 60 cents 


The Effect of the War on the External Trade of the United 
Kingdom. An Analysis of the Monthly Statistics, 1906-1914. By A. L. Bow ey 


Sc.D., Professor of Statistics in the University of London. Demy 8vo. 60 cents. 


British Credit in the Last Napoleonic War. By Avorey Cunxicnaw 
B.A., Trinity College, Dublin. With an appendix containing a reprint of “Des Finances 
de Angleterre’ by H. Lasatte. Crown 8vo. 50 cents. Girton College Studies, No. 


Occupations from the Social, Hygienic, and Medical Points 
of View. By Sir THomas Ottver, M.A., M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P. Demy 
8vo. $1.80. Cambridge Public Health Series. 


Essays on Social and Political Questions. By Jony Howarp 


Wuitenouse, M.P. Demy 8vo._ 60 cents. 


The Economics of Everyday Life. A First Book of Economic Study. 
By T. H. Penson, M.A., Lecturer in Modern History and Economics at Pembroke College 
Oxford. Part I. Large crown 8vo. $1.00. 


The Purpose of Education. An Examination of the Education Problem in 
the Light of Recent Psychological Research. By St GrorGe LANE Fox Pitt. New 
edition. With Preface by Prof. Emme Boutrowx, de l’Académie Francaise. Crown 8vo. 
75 cents. 

Bodies Politic and Their Governments. By B. E. Hawonn, Fellow of 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. $3.25. 


Kindred and Clan in the Middle Ages and After. A Study in the 
Sociology of the Teutonic Races. By Bertua S. PHILiportts, late Pfeiffer Student of Girton 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. $3.50. Cambridge Archaeological and Ethnological Series. 


Published by the Cambridge University Press, England 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Agents in the United States 
2, 4, and 6 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Every One of These Books Is a Distinctive 
Addition to the Literature of Its Class 


The Druid Path 
By MARAH ELLIS RYAN 


“The Druid Path” is the heart story of the folk of 
ancient Eria and their descendants of today. It is 
[reland’s epic revealing in half a dozen magical tales 
the legends, myths, mysteries, religions and song of a 
race old when history was young. It is probably the 
most distinctive book of the year, and a beautiful 
example of bookmaking Crewe Seo. $1.35 


The Diary of An Expectant 
Mother 


A most surprising book. The glorious pride a true 
woman feels in coming maternity together with the 
natural fears engendered by this most trying ordeal 
are set forth simply, naturally, and modestly in a — 
that is absolutely unique. Every woman should read 
it and many a man will find in it a key which will 
unlock for him the door to uaderstanding 

rome. $1.25 


Human Welfare Work in Chicago 


Edited by COL. H.C. CARBAUGH of the Civil 
Service Board of South Park Commissioners 


The desire to make known what Chicago is doing 
for the physical and mental welfare of her people, 
what she hopes to accomplish and what has already 
een accomplished is the reason for the publication of 
this volume. It shows the other side of Chicago, the 
human side, how publicly and privately she is striving 
to minister to the needs of her vast cosmopolitan 
population. The work contains much statistical 
information and is profusely illustrated 

Large 12m0. $1.50 


Our Fellow Shakespeare 
By HORACE J. BRIDGES 


A Study and Interpretation of the World’s Greatest 
Writer. The author’s purpose is to show the great 
dramatist as he was, a man of the world with an 
intense sympathetic understanding of everything 
human, whose plays were written primarily for the 
public ‘and for public enjoyment 

Large 12mo. $1.50 


The Japanese Invasion 
By JESSE FREDERICK STEINER, Ph.D. 


“The Japanese Invasion” is a comprehensive survey 
of the oriental problem The author is not an 
alarmist, but nevertheless sounds a note of caution 
and suggests methods of inter-race relations. 

12m0. $1.25 


The Railroad Problem 
By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


A careful study of the physical and financial plight 
that has overtaken the railroads, and the causes 
thereof Then without bias or prejudice Mr 
Hungerford shows what must be done for the rail 
roads, and what ésey must do for themselves to bring 
about a cure Large 12m0. $1.5 


The Psychology of Citizenship 
By ARLAND D. WEEKS 


A study of the psychology of our relations to 
civic affairs 50 cemls 


Social Environment 
By GEORGE R. DAVIES, Ph.D. 


The aim of this work is to set forth the nature of 
society as primarily a spiritual rather than a biological 
reality, the term spiritual being used in a broad sense 
as referring to the intellectual, artistic, and the moral 
achievements of civilization 50 cents 


The Principles of Natural 


Taxation 
By C. B. FILLEBROWN 


Clearly and plainly to set forth the genesis and prog 
ress of the plans formulated by a certain school of 
economists the taxation of economic rent is the 
aim of this work. These plans are otherwise known 
as the single-tax doctrine. Portraits. s2m0. $1.5 


Ultimate Democracy and Its 


Making 
By NEWELL L. SIMS, A.M., Ph.D. 


This is an investigation and study of the demo 
cratic idea, beginning with the primitive democracy 
of the original savage and then following the progress 
of the democratic concept through the ages to a final 
examination and appraisal of the active democratic 
forces in the social organization of today 

Large 12me. $1.5 


The State and Government 
By JEREMIAH S. YOUNG, Ph.D. 


Professor Young’s purpose in this very readable 
book is to make , ae the underlying principles of the 
state, and its agent, the goverament. 

10me 50 cents 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. Publishers 


CHICAGO 
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Tabulator Stops Adjustable Paper Guide Forced Alignment Fork 


_—Platen Release 
Line Space 
_ Adjustment 


I want, through this advertisem- 
to establish as friendly busin: 
relations with you as I possibly ca 
1 want you to realize also that it 
my earnest effort and intention 1 
give you full honest value for every 
dollar you spend with me. Thi 
the only way I can succeed 


s I am building up my business on the 
Carriage Return foundation of good walue are 


and Automatic dealings. Iam saving thousands of 
satisfied customers thousands of 
dollars, by supplying perfect —late 
style—visible writing—typewriters 
at remarkably low prices 


$ 


All my transactions are handled 
throughout by persona! correspond 
ence. I assure you every courtesy 
‘ = - and consideration in your dealing 

Ribbon Reverse with me. Your order will] have — 


prompt, careful, personal attention 


Ribbon Shift & ie epswRite 1 will beglad todo business with you 


Stencil Cutter LOST 
Tabulator Bar Maing OS mith 


ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


TYPEWRITER SENSATION 


FREE TRIAL — USE AS YOU PAY] 


Send me only $2.50 a month until the low total price of $48.80 is paid] 
and the machine is yours 


This is absolutely the most generous typewriter offer ever made. Do not rent a machine 
when you can pay $2.50 a month and ownone. Think of it—buying a $100.00 machine 
for $48.80. Cash price, $45.45. Never before has anything like this been attempted. 


VISIBLE L. C. SMITH 
Perfect machines, standard size, keyboard of standard universal arrangement—universally used in teaching the touch 
system. The entire line of writing completely visible at all times, has the inbuilt tabulator, with billing devices, 
the two-color ribbon—with automatic reverse and key controlled shift, automatic flexible paper feed—automatic paper fingers, 
the back spacer —ball bearing carriage action —ball bearing shift action—ball bearing type bars—in fact, every late style feature 
and modern operating convenience. Comes to you with everything complete, tools, cover, operating book and instructions, 
ribbon, practice paper—nothing extra to buy. You cannot imagine the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed typewriter 
until youhaveseenit. Ihave sold several thousand of these perfect latest style L. C. Smith machines at this bargain price, 
and every one of these thousands of satisfied customers had this beautiful, strictly up-to-date machine on five days’ free trial 


before deciding to buy it. 1 will send it t» you F. O. B. Chicago for five days’ free trial. 
It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is the greatest typewriter you ever 


saw, you can return it at my expense. You won’t want to return it after you try Py H A SMI 
it—you cannot equal this wonderful value anywhere. - ° 


You Take No Risk—Put In Your Order Now Room 344, 231 N. Fifth Ave. 


When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express agent $8.80 and take the / 

machine for ~ days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is the best type-_ ,’ CHICAGO, ILL. 

writer ever and send me $2.50 a month my bargain 

price of $48.80 is paid. you don’t want it, return it to the express agent, + Spj > Cn: “hi. 
receive your $8.80 and return the machine to me, I will pay thereturnex- | Chi 
sress charges. This machine is guaranteed just as if you paid $100.00 + ‘48° 4S Gescribed in this advertise- 
or it. It is standard. Over one hundred thousand people own and use ,' Ment. I will pay you the $40.00 balance 
these typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured. F of the SPECIAL $48.80 purchase price, 
The supply at this price is very limited, the price will Frobably be ; attherateof$2.sopermonth. The title 
raised when my next advertisement appears, so don’t delay. Fill 


y: + toremain in you until fully paid for. Itis 
in the coupon today—mail to me—the typewriter will be shipped .’ understood that I have five days in which 
There is no tape. tompley no collectors to examine and try the typewriter. If I 
—no chattel mortgage. t issimply understood that I retain title to 
the machine until the full $48.80 is paid. You cannot lose. Itis ,° ;, aoa — — it I will carefully repack 
the greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. Donot and return it to the express agent. It is un- 
send me one cent. Get the coupon in the mails today—sure. . — that you give the standard guarantee 
! r one year. 


HARRY A. SMITH 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Address 
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SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS 


By MARY E. RICHMOND 


S important textbook is an ex- 
position of the technique of 
social work with families and in- 


dividuals. The case method is 

largely used, 458 case illustrations and 
citations from the experience, of social 
practitioners being included in its pages. 
A notable part of the book is the dis- 
cussion of the nature and uses. of social 
evidence with a-summary of the contri- 
butions which history, science, and the law 
have made to the evaluation of evidence. 
Written primarily for persons’ who in- 
tend to make social work a profession, this 
textbook will also be indispensable’ to 
students of social conditions—teachers, 
doctors, employment managers, clergy- 
men, and all others who must make de- 
cisions affecting the welfare of individuals. 


Cloth; large octavo; 511 pages. Price, $2.00 net; 
postpaid, $2.10 


Russell Sage Foundation 
130 East 22d Street New York City 


The Morals of Monopoly 
and Competition 


By 
HOMER B. REED, PH.D. 


An extended investigation into the business 
methods of large co tions from a moral, 


legal, and soci standpoint. A book of 
great value to all interested in modern indus- 


trial and legal problems 
143 pages, cloth; $1.25 net 


GEORGE BANTA a COMPANY 
MENASHA WISCONSIN 


Much of the burdensome detail and delay 
in connection with ordering 


TEXT BOOKS 


For class use can be eliminated by adopting 
the practice of such institutions as HOTCH- 
KISS SCHOOL, TAFT SCHOOL, THE 
MISSES MASTERS SCHOOL, etc. 

Aletter addressed to our SCHOOL DEPT. will 
bring you specific information about our plan. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Booksellers 
354Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At Twenty-sixth St 


NEW BOOKS OF INTEREST TO SOCIOLOGISTS 


An Introduction to Social Psychology 

By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, Px.D. Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Missouri. Cloth, $2.00 net. 

A text for elementary Classes in sociology, based upon the latest results in psy- 
chology, anthropology, and biology. 


The Physical Basis of Society 
By CARL KELSEY, Px.D. Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Written from the, biological point of view with emphasis on the physical back- 
ground of life, the relation of the organism to its environment, the question of heredity 
“ bar S geoecsl idea of evolution as applied to human beings and the development of 

e t 


Other volumes in preparation. Ask to have your name put on the 
Appleton mailing list 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY NEW YORK 


FINE INKS 482 ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


y Inks 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


yourself from the useof corrosive and 
-smel inks and adhesives and adopt the 
inks and Adhesives. will bea 
ion to t are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and wickal 
At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Seventeen Pounds 
of Satisfaction 
Direct to You by Parcel Post 


REMINGTON JUNIOR TYPEWRITER 


A labor saver for the home and an educator for 
the children. 


A work facilitator and thought accelerator for 
professional men. 

A lime saver and business safeguard for the 
farm and office. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


payments 


The stringent requirements of class 
room and laboratory analyses find 
ample provision in the comprehen- 
sive line of 


Bausch Jomb 


Microscopes 


Teo give satisfaction in ‘this branch.of work, an 
instrument, in addition to being absolutely accu- 
tate optically, must be able to withstand long and 
often unskilled usage. Our sixty years of pro- 
ductive experience have taught us to provide for 
these and all other needs im our entire line. 
FS2 (illustrated), for example, is a sturdy mode! 
with curved handle arm, fine adjustment 
slow | for the higher powers, and unusually 

nl in our new t-proo 
and far more durable than ordinary uer. 
model, $34.00. Others, $18.00 up. Simple mi- 
croscopes, $2.50 up. 

Special Terms to Educational Institutions 


Our illustrated price list will aid you in makinz 
your sclection. Write for it. 


Bausch lomb Optical ©- 
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Writing Ink “ 
Higgins’ 
Drawing Weard Paste 
( past 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
| 
374 Broadway, New York 
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